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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “WAR OF 1812” 


Scribner’s is especially for- 
tunate in securing for serial 
publication this great work by 
the foremost living authority 
on naval history. It is a vivid 
and stirring narrative of ab- 
sorbing interest to every 
American. Fully illustrated 
by well-known artists. 

Capt. A .T. Mahan, U.S.N. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
OF INTEREST TO AMERICA 


By Frank A. Vanderlip 
Ex:-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Four striking articles on political and social 
questions abroad, as they have special interest 
for Americans. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings. 


py THE PARIS WORKINGMAN 
By Walter A. Wyckoff 


The well-known author of 
“The Workers,” who has been 
| living with the workmen of 
Paris, depicts their life with 


ROBERT GRANT’S NOVEL 
“THE UNDERCURRENT ” 


A strong, sympathetic love 
story, full of human nature, 
passion, and strife ; a powerful 
presentation of some of the 
most apparent dangers in the 
social forces of the day. The 
novel will be illustrated by Robert Grant 
F. C. Yohn. . Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston 


A SHORTER NOVEL By Nelson Lloyd 


“The Soldier of the Valley” is a story of 
the quiet, rustic neighborhood of a Pennsylvania 
valley. It has the idyllic characteristics of the 
love stories that live always. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


A most delightful and enter- 
taining series of personal docu- 
ments written during George 
Bancroft’s ministry to England, 
1846-1850—vivid, picturesque, 
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and spontaneous. Illustrated 
by portraits from private collec- 
tions in London. 


characteristic skill. A group of 
most practical and interestirg 


A French Workman articles. 


FAMILY LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


An interesting view of Mr. 
Jefferson’s life at Monticello, 
touching on the political 
events of the time, and many 
domestic matters, especially 
the education of the states- 
man’s favorite grandson. 





Queen Victoria 
(From an early painting) 


SHORT STORIES AND 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The short fiction, by old 
favorites as well as new 
writers, will be, as always, 
interesting. The list of 
Special Articles is long and 
varied and of timely impor- 
tance. 
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A Story in Crayon by H. C. Christy 
Copyright, 1903, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES 
The most capable illustrators and the most perfect processes of reproduction in black and white 
and in colors will make twelve unusually beautiful numbers of Scribner’s. Among the artists of 
note are H. C. Christy, A. B. Frost, Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Willcox Smith, F. C. Yohn, E. B. Child, 
Edward Penfield, E. C. Peixotto, Henry Reuterdahl, Walter Appleton Clark, A. IL. Keller, C. Allan 


Gilbert and others. 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


will be the most beautiful and sumptuous magazine of the holidays. 
the variety and interest of its literary contributions, and gay and bright in colored 
illustrations, it will bea fitting issue with which to close Scribner’s most successful year. 
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Subscription $3.00, of your Newsdealer or Direct from the Publishers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Send for Complete LIllustrated Prospectus 
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SCRIBNER’S 


“The American biographical ewent of this year.” 
| _) Senator GEORGE F. HOAR’S | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of SEVENTY YEARS 


OT only for its political importance, but for the unusual personal, social 
N and literary interest of the reminiscences it brings together, Senator 
Hoar’s autobiography will be the most notable contribution of the year 
to memoir literature. It would be impossible to find another man in the 
country who has known more of the important men and measures of his 
time than Mr. Hoar; and the charm and piquancy of his style, with its range, 
from the eloquent discussion of his political principles to the humor of his 
anecdotes, are as remarkable as his experiences. The book is refreshingly frank 
{ and full of character and individuality —a record of opinions as well as events. 
(Postage additional.) 




















Two volumes, large 8vo, with portraits. $7.50 net. 


SOME OF THE SCRIBNER FICTION 








GOth Thousand 90th Thousand 30th Thousand 120th Thousand 
COLONEL The LITTLE THE BAR GORDON 
CARTER’S SHEPHERD of SINISTER KEITH 
CHRISTMAS KINGDOM COME By Richard Harding Davis By Thomas Nelson Page 
By F. Hopkinson Smith By John Fox, Jr. One of the best dog The Author’s greatest 
An exquisite Christmas book The Autumn’s great fiction success stories ever written success 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 Illustrated in colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 














It is the brightest and the most distinguished of the 
series. It shows his growth. Take a look at it 


a The Gibson Book 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 




















The Modern Speech 


New Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS MET wou TH, 
M.A., Litt. D. 674 pages, net, $1.25. 

An idiomatic translation into English from 
the Resultant Greek Testament. Invaluable 


continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 


THE CHILD’S HOUR' 


for study and full of interest for reading. 





YUM 


The Methodists 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D. D., of 
the Drew Theological Seminary. The ‘third vol- 
ume in THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES. 
Each volume, net, $1.00; postage 8c. 

A clear, interesting account of the origin and 
growth of the Methodists, designed for the 
average church member. Full of inspiration. 
Already issued, THE BAPpTISTs, by Henry C. 
Vedder, D. D., and THE PRESBYTERIANS, by 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 


Present - Day 


Evangelism 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 12mo., 
net, 60c.; postage 6c. 
“ The book is a tonic.” 


The Baker & Taylor Co., “Nw wots” 


~The Congregationalist. 











Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous pecocioge 
by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 sub- 
ects in Black and 

yhite or Sepia. 


Size 5 1-228. 


‘| 120 for $1.00 
Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 

3 cents each. 
8-page catalogue 
with 000 illustra- 
tions and 2 snmapte 
pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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address, 


prepared and carefully edited. 


Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
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‘¢The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles | 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 
Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-Teachers 


ll al al ll lll al al all” 


Bibie is the Bible 
of the World’’ 


THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 


and is manufactured at their 


own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ruising Among 
The Caribbees 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STODDARD, 


Author of “ Across Russia,’’ “‘ Spanish 
Cities,’’ *‘ Beyond the Rockies.” 
Revised and Enlarged. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold let- 


tering, 18 illustrations. 
ST. THOMAS SANTA CRUZ 
ST. KITTS ANTIGUA 
GUADELOUPE DOMINICA 
ST. VINCENT MARTINIQUE 
ST. LUCIA BARBADOES 
TRINIDAD JAMAICA 
PORTO RICO 


New material, in this edition, brings 
this standard work fully up to the present 
time. The eruptions of Pelee and Souf- 
riere; the emancipation of Cuba and the 
annexation of Porto Rico are adequately 
treated. 

One of the handsomest 
propriate gift books of the season. 


Sent, postage paid, for $1.50 
Address, S.J. FREEMAN, 
156 Fifth Ave,, 


Beautiful Pictures 


for Christmas Gifts 


Suitable for framing, or for the 


ment of 
or study, 


and most ap- | 








N.Y. City. | 


adorn- | 
any Sunday school room, library | 


Photo-Lithographic Fac-Simile Reproductions | 


of Original Paintings by Hofmann 
and Plockhorst 


Complete Set of Four Pictures. 


Christ's Entrance Into Jerusalem 
Jesus In the Temple 
The Good Shepherd 
Suffer Little Children 


Christ’s Entrance Into Jerusalem. — Most 
strikingly beautiful. The central figure is, 
of course, that of the Savieur. 

Jesus In the Temple.—Christ is pointing to 
the open Word of God, and speaking to the 
venerable rabbis by whom he is surrounded. 

The Good Shepherd.—The Good Shepherd 
carries a staff, and in his right hand a little 
lamb. The mother of the lamb walks by the 
Saviour’s side seemingly perfectly contented 
to have her offspring thus tenderly cared for. 

Suffer Little Children.—In the picture thus 
entitled, the Saviour holds one little child in 
his arms, while there are seven or eight 
grouped around him. 

Each picture is complete in itself, so that the 
sets may be divided by those who purchase 
them if desired. 25 cents the set, postage paid. 

Send stamps, currency, checks, post office or 
express order to 


Size, 11x 15. 


Ss. J. FREEMAN, 
N. Y. City 


156 Fifth Avenue 
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3y PAUL LEICESTER ForRD, author of 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIR, author of 


by 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author of 


ete. 


JoHun Urt LLoypb, author of * 


ay 


WALTER RUSSELL, author of 
portraits. 


By 


GLETON, author of * Great Pictures,” ete. 


By LILLik HAMILTON FRENCH. 


numerous photographs. 


By ANNA BOWMAN Dopp, author of * 


A CHECKED LOVE AFFAIR 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


“ Wanted, a Chaperon,” 
Illustrated in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. 


| IN ARCADY 


“Under the Trees,” 
Will Low, decorations in color by Charles L. Hinton. 


WHEN MALINDY SINGS 


“ Candle-Lightin’ 
With illustrations by the Hampton Institute Camera Club. 


RED HEAD 


Stringtown on the Pike,” “ 
ilustrations and decorations by Reginald Birch. 


THE BENDING OF THE TWIG 


“ The Sea Children, 
8vo, cloth, with full-page illustrations and text cuts. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


Described by Great Writers and Travelers, and profusely illustrated. 


THE ORIENTAL RUG 
With a chapter on Oriental Carpets, Saddle-Bags 
many illustrations in color and in black and white. 


HOMES AND THEIR DECORATION 


With over 100 illustrations by 
A thoroughly practical book. 


IN THE PALACES OF THE SULTAN 


Cathedral Days,” “* 
vo, with numerous illustrations in half tone and photogravure. = _ Net, $4.00. | 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


a Matchmaker.’’ 
$2.00. 


“ Wanted, 
8vo, cloth. 


ete. Full-page illustrations by 


8vo, cloth. Net, $1.80. 


of Lowly Life,” 
Net, $1.50. 


Lyrics 
8vo, cloth. 


Time,” “ 


With numerous 
Net, $1.60. 


Etidorhpa,” ete. 
8vo, cloth. 


” and famous as a painter of children’s 
Net, $2.00. 


Edited by ESTHER SIN- 
Net, $1.60. 








8vo, cloth, illustrated. 


and Pillows. By W. D. ELLWANGER. With | 
Indispensable to every buyer of rugs. | 
Cloth, 8&vo, net, $2.50. 


Katharine C. 


8vo, cloth. 


{ 
Budd, and | 
Net, $3.00. | 

| 


ete. Large 


Net, $4.00. 


Three Normandy Inns,” 





| 372 FIFTH AVENUE 


| DODD. MEAD @ COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 














For | Better Acouaiibence 


The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 





| Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 





ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 


| scope, published by the United Brethren 


Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 
nomination of which it is the official 
organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 
will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 

The Congregationalist, 


, Boston. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Chicago; Minneapolis; San Fran ncisco ; 
Manual Free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co. 


Washington ; 
Los Angeles. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments hae addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or peroner information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, wenger, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catal @, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
fon bea ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
‘acilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press i<acca; sere 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 





iced Wabesh Ave., Chicago 


F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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SCROFULA in the blood shows itself sooner or 
‘later in swellings, sores, eruptions. But Hvod's 
Sarsaparilla completely cures it. 


WESTERN TRIPS, either one-way or round-trip, 
arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. A postal card 
stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
mation. 


No Excess FARE is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
cents to $1.00, also meals @ la carte. Always 
lowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS on sale daily now 
until Nov. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buffalo 
to California and other Pacific coast points only 
$42.50, lower rates to points in Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. 
See local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—Tickets on sale daily to Nov. 30. Buffalo 
to points on Pacifie coast only $42.50, lower rates 
to other points in far West. Finest train service 
including Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 
Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


‘AA NOVELTY.—A novelty in furniture is on exhi- 
bition in the Paine warerooms, on Canal Street, this 
week; but when the housekeepers of Boston become 
acquainted with this Upright Chest, the demand for 
it will soon make it an everyday necessity. This 
combination of bureau and chest, which is described 
in another column today, is one of the most con- 
venient devices we have seen in a long time. 

MEXIco TouRs.—For the past nineteen years 
the Raymond & Whitcomb annual winter tours 
through Old Mexico have attracted much attention 
and received liberal patronage. These trips were 
organized on a comprehensive scale in 1885, with 
a special train service and exclusive facilities for 
sight-seeing and the study of the country, as well as 
for comfortable transit, such as no party of travelers 
have ever before enjoyed. The announcement is 
made by this company of the first party of the pres- 
ent season for this matchless tour, with the date 
of leaving Boston Jan. 21. Qne party will make 
the tour through the Southern states and Mexico 
in thirty-five days, while another party will continue 
from El Paso to California, making the combined 
Mexico-California trip in seventy-two days. Those 
interested can obtain, free of cost, an illustrated 
circular giving full details of these superb tours. 
Address Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 306 
Washington Street, next to the Old South Meeting 
House. 


The Common Order of Morning Worship 
By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 
This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, on a Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of Worship in churches 














of different liturgical experience. The services have | 


the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Burlington - - - Vermont 


~ ATAR MYOSOTIS. 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 
only in Blue Glass bettles, mounted with sterling silver 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, Eng. 509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for our special offer for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our —- is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
he easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


SOUVE N | RS suitable for Xmas pres- 

J ents, consisting of trays, 
boxes, paper-knives, clocks, book racks, etc., carved by 
Hampton students from the oak frame of the house built 
by John Sergeant, the first Indian missionary, and 
occupied by Jonathan Edwards while writing 
‘The Freedom of the Will,”’ may be obtained from 
MISS ALICE BYINGTON, 2nd, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Price list upen application. 
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Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved. 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for oubonieeene are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a pou order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column. 
Discounts ac 1 amou' ract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Composition by Thomas Todd 
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WILDE’S 
Pictures and Golorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inchesin size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio. Price, 35 cents each, 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


Achoicecollection, Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tion tothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent, 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 

















Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; Aegan temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Le Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 

e at, 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are fequested to be made direct te 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. ST1T?, Secretary. W. HALL Rovgs, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each ¢ ton. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Large Marble Clock (KE. Howard Movement). 
Suitable for church, chapel, school or lodge.  Practt- 
cally new. A bargain. Room 21, 50 Bromtield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address 8.,44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Two Second-hand Pianos Wanted by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for use in Piedmont College, 
Ga., a school for the benefit of the mountain whites. 
Any person having sueh, please communicate with Rev. 
R. C. Houghton, care A. M. A., Congregational House, 
Boston. 


Homes Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
ef Boston in which te board girls under fourteen years 
of age. Any one desiring to take one or two girls may 
apply to the Boston Female Asylum, 1008 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Southern Greens. The Central Congregational 
Church ladies furnish beautiful Christmas and wedding 
decorations from Southern forests. Proceeds for new 
church. No Christmas orders after Dee. 40. For circular 
address Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229, N. Boulevard, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purc vam | Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La le St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ein: on Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; v. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

. M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven ee gg 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Comeencnseny, Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Th, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go ref for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
eee 1es The yy 8 and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks perinanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from perches, pereae donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. . Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 6090 Congreyational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 











AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoARD OF MISsIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FR 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership £1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,i3 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. 
tions and Legacies solicited. Louis Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec.. 
St., Boston. 





F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfieid 
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CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK. 

Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family. Teaches | 
kindness to cats, and the care of them. Illustrated by | 
Miss Doray. Artistic cover with Christmas Greeting. 
Mildred Norman; 30c. M. GIFFORD PU 
279 B. H. Ave., Mattapan, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT NEW SOCIOLOGICAL 
WORK 


After preliminary publication in The American Journal 
of Sociology (University of Chicago Press), Mr. Louis 
Wallis issues his work in expanded, book form under the 
title * An Examination of Society from the Standpoint 
of Evolution.” Using facts now recognized by best 
scholarship, this work traces development of human 
society along lines of a practically new conception, 
which has at once won support from foremost sociolog 
ical scholars. (Contents: Preliminary Survey ;-- Primitive 
Struggle for Existence ;—Prehistoric Beginnings ;—Ori 
ental Civilization ;—Classic Civilization ; 


Judaism and Christianity as involved in development of 
ancient civilization, Detailed exhibit of vital relation 
icism to the social prob 
taments from standpoint 
Opinion (New York): 
structed an interesting 
and undoubtedty useful work for the student of human 
society. . 


| ularly valuable, and is the most careful and reasonable 


| discussion of the origin and 


significance of Hebrew 
society that we have seen.” Zhe Midland Methodist: 
“ The work is an exhaustive study of the development 


| of society and indicates accurate scholarship, vast re 


search and careful analysis and deductions. ... The 


book in every way is worthy a place in every student’s | 
If you want to go outside your ofdinary chan- | 


library.” 
nels into the vast field of human history, you should ob- 
tain this book at once, and take the equivalent of a uni- 


versity sociological course this winter. For use in order- | 


ing, and as a reminder, cut ont this notice. $1.75 net 
(325 pawes, large) through all booksellers, or prepaid 
from the Argus Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


Western Civil- | 
Rise and decline of great bistoric societies. | 


. His chapter on oriental civilization is partic- | 


YOUR RUGS 


B. CO., ] Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Oldest in New England 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


| for Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


ACENTS WANTED 


Record of Christian Work 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


| To secure 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for our Magazine, the 


| TOR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
| lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
' Boston or Chicago. 
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Event and Comment 


A Special Children’s Number 


Next Week 


Children | Have Known (illustrated), by Freder- 
ick B. Wright. 

Children’s Fiction as an Introduction to Life, by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

Making a Child’s Library, by Walter T. Field. 

Polly’s Business Bump—a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 

A Sermon to Children, by Rev. E. M. Noyes. 

Reviews of Many Books for and about Children. 


In the opinion of most 
students of literature 
fiction is the characteristic and crowning 
form of contemporary art in letters, the 
art, that is, which at once expresses and 
interprets the spirit of theage. In recog- 
nition of this fact we have given unusual 
space this week to reviews of novels and 
to special articles bearing on the art of 
the fiction writer and on the arts of dis- 
crimination in the choice and use of 
stories. An exhaustive gathering of all 
the novels of the season would be both 
beyond our purpose and our power. Some 
of the best stories are heralded but yet 
unpublished nor can a perfect proportion 
of estimate be secured where different 
minds co-operate in reading and review. 
It is a pleasure to note the addition of 
several new and promising writers to the 
number of our serious writers of fiction. 
It is a deeper pleasure to note that the 
Puritan, as distinguished from the im- 
puritan spirit has presided at the birth of 
the American and British fiction of the 
year. The preoccupation with illicit or 
abnormal sex-relations which was so 
threatening a few years ago has left but 
slight traces in the fiction of the year. 
If the great novel has not appeared; if the 
host of little people in the lower group is 
as discouraging as ever; the average in 
the upper group has never been so high. 


The Season’s Fiction 


Clearly the next thing in 
order for all friends and 
admirers of the late Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick is to lend vigorous 
aid in the effort now being made in behalf 
of the International Institute for Girls in 
the interest of which she laid down her 
life. Dec. 19 next will mark the thirty- 
second anniversary of the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick to Spain, and by 
that date the necessary $35,000 ought to 
be in sight to complete the $60,000 re- 
quired for building a college hall fitly to 
be named Gulick Memorial Hall. Not 
only Mrs. Gulick’s noble service calls for 
this gift but the present status of the 
school warrants and demands a better 
equipment. It has been so well organized 
tiiat even the death of its leading pro- 
moter has not caused any serious inter- 
ruption of its steady work. Capable 
teachers are directing the classes and the 


One More Pull for 
the Gulick School 


friendly attitude of the leading citizens of 
Madrid is a great encouragement. The 
capacity of a building temporarily rented, 
is now taxed by the fifty students there 
housed. Certainly those who heard the 
touching addresses at the Old South me- 
morial meeting last Sunday night, from 
President Eliot, Secretary Barton, Hon. 
S. B. Capen, Professor Coman of Wellesley 
and Mrs. Judson Smith, were left in no 
uncertainty as to their own personal duty. 
Will the country at large respond also? 


It ought to be understood 
Nan Penge tet that this new educational 

plant in Madrid fits admira- 
bly into’ the scheme of national educa- 
tion, and thus becomes something more 
than a missionary institution while re- 
taining its thoroughly Christian character, 
Soon after Mrs. Gulick’s death, it was 
decided to carry on the work hereafter in 
two departments. For the academic de- 
partment, which is substantially the niis- 
sion school as it has been going on for 
twenty years, the Woman’s Board of 
Missions in this country will be responsi- 
ble. The distinctively collegiate depart- 
ment, for advanced education, will be 
developed by the corporation and it is 
hoped to enlist the interest of American 
colleges. It respects the faith of Roman 
Catholic students as well as Protestants, 
and offers its advantages to daughters of 
members of foreign legations stationed in 
Madrid, and to American girls temporarily 
located there. The corporation expects in 
time to appoint an American woman to 
succeed Mrs. Gulick as the head of this first 
Spanish college for women, but for the 
present Mr. Gulick will act as director. 
He is fortunate in having as his legal ad- 
visor a prominent professor in the law 
school in the University of Madrid and a 
member of the Spanish Parliament. The 
collegiate department is thus excellently 
equipped for its special work, and doubt- 
less its students will maintain the pres- 
tige of Mrs. Gulick’s pupils in the exami- 
nations in the higher state institutions. 
Four of her girls, it will be remembered, 
as long ago as 1894 took the degree of 
B. A., and it was the first time in the 
history of Spain that girls taught by 
women had obtained such recognition. 


The ambition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, accord- 
ing to Rev. John Kelman, was to be vital 
before aught else, he counting it a higher 
ambition “to be vital than to be well 
informed.” If you feel that yop are 
living yourself and are touching life to 
good purpose as it exists in other folk, 
be reconciled, © moderately circum- 
stanced Christian worker! if you are 
not wealthy enough to buy the latest 


Life or Its Record 


books and do not know the latest vari- 
ant in interpretation of ancient litera- 
tures. Not that scholarship or infor- 
mation are to be despised, but life and 
vitality and reality are worth infinitely 
more, 


For a long time three 
Congregational Union 1 inisterial ass 0c ia- 
in New Haven ‘ . P . 

tions existed in New 
Haven, Ct. Some years ago, two of them 
formed the Union Association. The ma- 
jority of the active pastors, however, have 
belonged in the Central Association. 
These bodies have now become one. At 
the October meetings each body voted to 
transfer records, members and licentiates 
to the new association when it should be 
formed. The November meetings com. 
pleted the new organization, which is 
named the New Haven Association, and 
has a membership of nearly one hundred 
ministers with about thirty licentiates. 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Whitney of Branford was 
the moving spirit in bringing about the 
union. The churches also are planning 
to come closer together. On Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 15, a meeting of officers of 
the Congregational churches was held, 
about two hundred being present, at which 
the conviction found earnest expression 
that the time is ripe for something new 
in united spiritual work for the city. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
program for a united prayer meeting at 
the First Church, Thanksgiving week, 
with the theme, A New Spiritual Awak- 
ening. The meetings of the General Con- 
ference this year further accentuated the 
fellowship of the churches, and the im- 
portance of their working together. 


Rev. George A. Jackson, 
Protestantism in 4 ¢ the (jeneral Theological 
New England ‘ 

Library in Boston has 
gathered some suggestive figures from 
the denominational year-books, showing 
the condition of Protestant churches in 
New England. In the six states there 
are 5,650 churches of thirteen denomina- 
tions, besides ninety Jewish congrega- 
tions and 1,339 Roman Catholic churches 
and stations. Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Universal- 
ists and Unitarians, in the order named, 
have 4,737 churches. Leaving out the 
territory in Connecticut west of the Con- 
necticut River, less than 1,500 churches 
have membership of 100, with ability to 
pay their pastors a salary of $1,000. There 
are only 245 of the whole number with a 
membership of 300 or over and benevolent 
gifts reaching $1,000 and upwards, Of 
these churches, 105 are Congregational, 
45 Baptist and 40 Episcopalian. In 
Massachusetts Episcopalians with 161 
churches find it necessary to divide them 
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into two dioceses with the oversight of 
two bishops. Congregationalists with 
601 churches, many of them composed of 
foreigners and needing special care, have 
till this year thought it worth while to 
have only one home missionary secretary 
for the whole general field. It was not 
possible for him to pay a single visit to 
each church oftener than once in six 
years. It needs but little study of the 
situation to see that if our denomination 
is to maintain its prestige in the territory 
where its influence has been greatest it 
must still further strengthen its general 
administrative forces. 


Investments in mis- 
Trained Missionaries cignary work follow 
for Foreign Fields > 

the same law as those 
in any other business. Our country is 
just now learning a lesson of the folly 
of putting money on impulse into enter- 
prises boomed by talk but not carefully 
planned or administered by skilled men. 
The same lesson has yet to be learned 
by supporters of several foreign mission- 
ary societies. A suggestive illustration 
has come to our knowledge. In 1880 and 
1881 the American Board sent to one of 
its African missions fourteen mission- 
aries. All were thoroughly trained, and 
were chosen after careful examination 
into their fitness for the work to which 
they were appointed. All except three 
of these are today on the field doing val- 
uable service. One is dead and two others 
withdrew for reasons entirely satisfac- 
tory. In the meantime forty-three other 
missionaries have been sent to the same 
field by societies which require no special 
training or qualifications of health, ete., 
for missionary service. Only one of the 
forty-three is now in Afriea and she has 
passed from one post to another and 
from board to board, without ever having 
done anything which bears the stamp 
of permanenee. Several returned home 
within the first year, and few stayed long 
enough to get a speaking acquaintance 
with the language of the people whom 
they went to teach. No further testi- 
mony is needed to show that mission 
operations carried on by old and estab- 
lished societies are the most economical 
and effective and that those organizations 
which do not require thorough training 
and reasonable qualifications for their 
missionaries, but rely on what they call 
faith, are simply wasting both money and 
human lives. 


“T have not willingly 
planted a thorn in the breast 
of any man,” said the great 
Lincoln. President Roosevelt, in his re- 
cent admirable homily on Lincoln’s lack 
of bitterness toward political foes and 
party rivals, has wisely called attention 
anew to the greatness of the man in this 
respect. R. J. Campbell of City Temple, 
London, has been compelled recently to 
speak in rebuke of an intolerance among 
English Nonconformists and _ Liberals 
toward men who venture to think for 
themselves and differ from the majority 
as to the righteousness of the Boer War 
and the Passive Resistance movement. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to as- 
sume that because men differ from you 
they cannot be honest. In this country 
since 1898, every move made by responsi- 
ble Federal authorities in Cuba, the Phil- 


Speaking the 
Truth in Love 


ippines and Panama has been condemned 
by some of the most conscientious citi- 
zens we have. But their condemnation 
of the acts, has not been all. They have 
ventured also to denounce public servants 
bitterly and to question their honesty and 
patriotism. The net result has been sim- 
ply to injure the censors and lessen their 
influence as reformers. 


A crowded all day meet- 
ing in the City Temple, 
London, Oct. 29, gave 
new impetus to the popular excitement 
over the Education Act. Impassioned 
speeches were made by R. J. Campbell, 
the pastor, by Dr. John Clifford, who 
seems to be in several meetings at the 
same time according to newspaper re- 
ports, by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the sub- 
stance of whose address was the leading 
editorial in the next British Weekly, by 
Dr. John Massie, F. B. Meyer and other 
leaders. Applause, prolonged cheers, and 
tears at times told of the aroused feeling 
of multitudes. Some were present who 
had been imprisoned for refusing to pay 
the rate. To the sense of injustice felt 
by Free Churchmen in being compelled 
to pay taxes to support schools where 
their children are taught that their 
parents are wrong in their religious be- 
liefs, is added the contempt shown by 


Passive Resistance 
in England 


“government oflicials and Anglican priests 


for Nonconformists as socially inferior. 
This exasperating attitude of superiority 
and patronage, which regards the com- 
plaints of Free Churchmen as beneath 
notice, is one which Americans find it 
hard to understand. It is well expressed 
by the British Weekly in describing Lord 
Balfour as speaking to Dr. Clifford ‘ with 
his chin in the air as if all the smells of 
Constantinople were under his nose.” 
When one remembers that the Free 
Churechmen and Anglicans are nearly 
equal in numbers and that the latter 
have the great majority in Parliament 
and the ofticials of the government on 
their side, and that they have pressed 
their advantage in their control of the 
public schools without mercy, it is not 
difficult to see why the feeling of Non- 
conformists is at white heat. 


Evidences multiply that 
protests against the Edu- 
eation Act are having their intended ef- 
fect. The suggestion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Horton of a confer- 
ence with a view to a compromise, though 
late, is an admission that Free Church- 
men have at least some kind of a griev- 
ance. The Spectator, which has calmly 
assumed the absolute righteousness of the 
Anglican position, now advises Church- 
men that the battle for their control of 
public education is not yet assured. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, a member of Parlia- 
ment who supported the Education Act, 
has spoken probably for other Unionist 
members as well as himself in a letter 
admitting that the Act must be amended. 
Meanwhile Anglicans insist that they shall 
control the schools through a majority in 
the governing boards and through the 
choice of teachers who belong to their 
church. They also insist that the tenets 
of their sect shall be taught to the chil- 
dren, with the solemn injunction that 
they are never to be regarded as a sect, 


Signs of Progress 
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but the Church, while all other religious 
denominations are schismatics. Free 
Churchmen, on the other hand, insist that 
the schools supported by public money 
shall be under public management, and 
that religious tests for teachers of such 
schools must be abandoned. Both parties 
insist that religious teaching shall be in- 
cluded in the public schools. But some 
in both parties are considering the possi- 
ble common ground of leaving formal 
doctrinal instruction out of the curricu- 
lum. 


If we are to believe R. F. 
Horton, the English peo- 
ple are thoughtless and 
frivolous, their reading trivial; they are 
irreligious, fast losing their sense of 
moral judgment, not enthusiastic for 
the right, not easily moved by heroism 
and unconcerned about the wrongs and 
sufferings of humanity and their own 
slum dwellers and poor. He finds that 
the love of money has crept into the very 
constitution of the people, all the activity 
and competition of national life being 
determined by this subtle desire to pos- 
sess, accumulate and enjoy. Of course 
there is nothing in the nature of the case 
to prevent England from going the way 
of Carthage and Rome if she chooses to 
go that way, and it may be that the moral 
and spiritual outlook in Great Britain is 
as dark as William Watson, G. Bernard 
Shaw, and R. F. Horton—representing 
the poet, the essayist, and the preacher— 
point out. If so, it is an ominous fact 
for the future of the race. But we 
cannot help recalling the words of Pres- 
ident Tucker in his lectures at the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology in 1902, 
when he pointed out the danger which 
spiritual and ethical teachers run in for- 
ever looking for idealism under old forms, 
and refusing to understand that because 
it does not reveal itself as it used to 
it is not perforce absent. 


Is England on the 
Down Grade 


The overtures from Co- 
Panama's Stabil- jombia to the new State 
ity Guaranteed 

of Panama have been re- 
jected. Dutch and English investors in 
Colombian bonds are bringing pressure 
to bear to induce the new state to assume 
some of the obligations of Colombia; and 
this pressure, it is said, accounts for Great 
Britain’s tardiness in recognizing the new 
republic. Commissioners from Panama 
arrived in Washington last week, and 
within twenty-four hours a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Panama had 
been drafted and signed, and now awaits 
ratification in Panama and by our Senate. 
Under the treaty we guarantee the main- 
tenance of the independence of the repub- 
lic; Panama cedes to us sovereign rights 
over a strip of territory ten miles wide 
along the route of the canal, and over 
waters within three marine leagues at 
each terminal; the use of all navigable 
waters necessary in constructing the 
canal or for permanent sanitation; and 
she gives us in perpetuity a monopoly of 
any system of communication across the 
territory by canal or by railroad. We in 
turn agree to give to the new republic the 
financial compensation which Colombia 
agreed to accept and might have had, 
along with her isthmian territory, had 
she been less grasping. Formidable op- 
position to ratification of this treaty by 
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our Senate is not expected, as the Demo- 
cratic leaders are at odds on the issue of 
opposition, the South and Pacific coast 
wishing a canal built as promptly as pos- 
sible. , 

The Manila Times just at 
hand describes the dramatic 
departure of ninety-six 
picked Filipino youth for the United 
States here to study for four years at the 
expense of the Insular Government, and 
then return to serve their countrymen. 
From Governor Taft and from native 
leaders they received words of counsel 
calculated to impress them with their op- 
portunities and _ responsibilities. Two 
students are already in this country; two 
others will follow. May the four years 
of life in this country by this group of 
100 lads mean much to them and to the 
future government of the islands. Har- 
vard’s fine service for Cuban teachers 
was one of the noblest incidents in her 
long history. It will now be the good 
fortune of many of our schools and col- 
leges to do for Filipinos, in a more delib- 
erate and thorough way, what Harvard 
did for the Cubans. 


Filipino Pupils 
for Our Schools 


The indictment of 
Meine ug of Senator (nited States Senator 

Dietrich of Nebraska 
for making merchandise of postal appoint- 
ments in that state is the latest shift of 
scenery in the most popular American 
tragedy of the hour, called ‘‘graft.’”’ Mr. 
Dietrich denies his guilt ; President Roose- 
velt and Attorney-General Knox are 
pressing the matter vigorously; and be 
the final verdict what it may, as to Mr. 
Dietrich’s guilt or innocence, the moral 
is obvious that a system of appointments 
of Federal office is a pernicious one which 
makes it possible for any such charge to 
be brought against a state’s representa- 
tive. Nebraska’s Supreme Court has is- 
sued a peremptory writ of mandamus en- 
forcing its recent decision that Bible 
reading and hymn singing are forbidden 
in the public schools of that state. Ne- 
braska needs a Puritan revival. 


Much has been made of 
a recent operation on 
the throat of Emperor 
William II. of Germany. A tumor of 
a “benign” character has been removed 
from his larynx. Several sensational 
journals have stimulated a not unnatural 
query as to whether this indication of 
disease does not presage a fate for the 
young monarch similar to his father’s. 
We agree with the Medical and Surgical 
Journal, “that it is the part of wisdom, 
as well as of good taste, to await the out- 
come, whatever it may be, without specu- 
lation... . Such growths as this are 
unusual and certainly are not in them- 
selves inimical to life.’”” Latest reports 
from Berlin indicate steady gain in 
strength, but point to the imperative 
need of diminished use of his vocal organs 
by the emperor in the future. 


Emperor William’s 
Condition 


It is clear that a realign- 
ment of the Powers of 
Europe is under way, 
France being slowly but surely detached 
from Russia, with which, save for pru- 
dential reasons, she has little in common; 
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and Germany, consequently, for pruden- 
tial reasons being forced to take up with 
Russia, despite the bitter feeling between 
them in the past and the insecurity the 
alliance will bring to Germany. France, 
Italy and Great Britain are coming to- 
gether, as is right, considering their mu- 
tual ideals and kinship in opposition to 
autocracy. During the visit of the King 
and Queen of Italy in England last week 
a treaty was signed between Great Britain 
and Italy. Like the recent compact be- 
tween Great Britain and France, this 
treaty not only makes for the peace of 
the world in its provision for arbitration 
as a mode of settling some, if not all, dis- 
putes between the Powers party to the 
treaty, but is prophetic of an understand- 
ing which means much in the near East 
and possibly in the far East. If Germany 
and Russia unite in the far East, as it is 
said they will, to stand for a partition of 
China and a rebuff—diplomatic or military 
—to Japan, then there is nothing but 
trouble ahead in that quarter of the world. 
Japanese public opinion is said to be run- 
ning strongly against Great Britain, for 
the insufficiency and passivity of her sup- 
port to Japan during the present crisis. 


Congregationalists Getting 
Together’ 


The new step taken by our churches of 
Boston and vicinity at Park Street last 
week, of which an account is given on 
another page, is not altogether new to 
the denomination. Somewhat similar or- 
ganizations for purposes of church exten- 
sion and mutual support have existed for 
several years in some of the larger cities. 
But this movement in Boston contem- 
plates more compact organization, greater 
permanency and more extensive results 
than have been proposed by Congrega- 
tionalists in other cities, so far as we 
have learned. 

The time is ripe for more practical ex- 
pression and operation of unity among 
Congregationalists where there are sey- 
eral churches in a community whose in- 
terests are united in local civil govern- 
ment, Certainly the time is ripe for this 
in Boston. The weakness of the smaller 
churches and of some of the older ones 
that are nominally large, is more acutely 
felt than ever before. The stronger 
churches in the city and the suburbs are 
more willing to help their brethren. There 
is a quickened sense of the necessity of 
standing together, a growing conviction 
that if we do not, we shall ultimately fall 
together. 

The choice of a permanent moderator 
and of commissioners to act for the 
churches in matters of common concern. 
ment is a feasible and Congregational way 
of working as one organization. It is a 
modification of our polity imperatively 
demanded by modern conditions. These 
commissioners can do many things which 
do not seem of suflicient importance to 
any one church for the calling of a coun- 
cil, yet which if let alone, might grow 
into difficulties which a council could not 
remedy. Itisasimple matter of economy 
and common sense for our churches to 
choose representatives to do what they 
are agreed needs to be done, but which 
none of them can do singly. 

No anxiety need be felt concerning the 
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independence of the local church. Each 
can stand apart from the others whenever 
it chooses to do so. The things to be done 
together are to be done because all the 
churches concerned are agreed that they 
ought to be done. The movement is born 
not only of the sense of the need, but of 
the awakening consciousness of spiritual 
enlargement. For Congregationalists in 
Boston to act in the spirit of Christ means 
to do worthily our own denominational 
work as one body; to give the hand of 
sympathy to other denominations; to 
quicken in practical ways the spiritual 
life, joy and helpfulness of all the 
churches of our Lord and Master; to do 
these things so well in the new ways as to 
be an inspiring example to Congregational 
churches in other communities. 

What will this movement amount to? 
The answer to this question is a personal 
matter. So far it is only inaugurated. 
If it means a new era, it will be because 
each Congregationalist and each church 
is going to take hold and help. The com- 
mission is nothing unless it is the hand 
and the mouthpiece of the churches. 
The heart must beat in order that the 
hand may move. The head must think in 
order that the mouth may speak words of 
wisdom. This work must be explained 
from our pulpits, discussed and prayed 
over in our church meetings, if it is to 
succeed where other efforts at united 
union in the past have failed. 

Evidences multiply each week that this 
effort after practical unity is not local 
but is extending through the whole de- 
nomination. The Watchtower Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Congregational Club, 
at its last meeting proposed a plan of 
organization for the churches of the dis- 
trict, a standing council for purposes 
similar to the commission appointed in 
Boston. The recent Congregational rally 
in Brooklyn points in the same direction. 
The ministers and churchesin New Haven, 
Ct., are getting together, as reports else- 
where show. These changes do not im- 
peril our Congregational polity. They 
promise to illustrate its value and in- 
crease its efliciency. 


A Home Department of the 
Church 


A home missionary describes a small 
country congregation which regularly 
assembles in a schoolhouse, being the 
only English religious service in the 
county, and ministered to by the nearest 
pastor, whose station is eight miles dis- 
tant; and he asks how they can be organ- 
ized as a branch church. He thinks it 
not right that these people should be de- 
prived of the ordinances of the church. 
We agree with him and so does the Home 
Missionary, which prints and discusses 
his inquiry. Such branches have been or- 
ganized by Congregational churches both 
in city and in country. We hope to see 
the time when many home missionary 
churches will have branches enough to 
become self-supporting and to supply the 
religious needs of widely scattered com- 
munities, and when the pastor will have 
as many assistants as he needs to care 
for them. 

In England such organizations are 
much more common than with us. Many 
of these branches are in charge of ‘‘ mis- 
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sioners,’’ who are not ordained, but who 
often understand their people better than 
the pastors. They regularly observe the 
Lord’s Supper, have their children bap- 
tized in their own chapels and manage 
their own affairs, with the aid and co-op- 
eration of the mother church. Some- 
times these branches worship in halls 
and schoolhouses, They might often no 
doubt profitably be started in cottages. 
The Home Department of the Sunday 
school has within the last twenty years 
grown from insignificant beginnings to 
be an international and a very important 
factor of the Sunday school. Why should 
not a Home Department of the church be 
started with prospects of even greater 
usefulness? There are unlimited possi- 
bilities in this suggestion. Let the move- 
ment be begun by some young pastor on 
the frontier, and others follow, and let a 
convention be called, in due season, of 
representatives of these home depart- 
ments of the church and in a little while 
we should see a growing and enthusiastic 
organization, powerful to evangélize the 
neglected districts of our country. 


Alaska the Coming Land of 


Romance 


It seems essential to our development 
as a people that we should always have 
some unexplored territory with whose 
resources our imagination can exercise 
itself and grow strong thereby. Once 
this territory was the whole continent 
westward beyond a narrow strip of sea- 
coast. The Louisiana Purchase, one huh- 
dred years ago, was regarded by many as 
the acquisition of a vast deal of worth- 
less land, parts of which gradually grew 
in value in the estimate of the people till 
almost any stories of its possibilities of 
wealth found credence. The five tribes 
of the American Indians were removed 
to a tract of land beyond the Mississippi 
and treaties made with them as foreign 
peoples because it was not believed that 
the far off territory to which they were 
consigned would ever be wanted by white 
men. Oregon was still later believed to 
be of so little value that it would have 
been surrendered to the British Govern- 
ment had not an American missionary 
urgently pressed its condition and its 
value on the attention of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. 

Alaska is the next field to be exploited 
and probably it will appeal to the coming 
generation much as California and Oregon 
did to the last generation. Its vast navi- 
gable rivers—on the Yukon steamboats 
can go farther than on the Mississippi— 
its mighty mountains, higher than the 
Rockies, its hidden mineral treasures, 
and even its agricultural resources will 
be the theme of novels and books of 
travel and adventure and speeches, They 
will stir the ambition of young emigrants. 
They will fire the zeal of the missionary 
and swell the contributions to the mis- 
sionary societies. Cities will spring up 
where now are treeless wastes, railroads 
will be built and a great population will 
flourish on the territory that, for years 
after Secretary Seward brought about its 
purchase by the United States from 
Russia was known as “‘Seward’s folly.’’ 

The recent discussion of the Alaskan 
Commission determining the principles 


on which the boundary lines are to be 
drawn between that country and Canada, 
and awarding to the United States sub- 
stantially all its demands, gives a new 
interest to all that is said of Alaska. 
The hearers of Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s 
address at the recent Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference must have recalled the days 
when stories of the Great Northwest 
Territory appealed to the imagination 
alike of the friends of missions, educa- 
tion and commercial enterprises, and to pa- 
triotic citizens. Indeed, just now Alaska 
seems to divide with Manchuria and Mace- 
donia the interest of the civilized world. 

And if Dr. Jackson is correct—and no 
man knows more of the recent history of 
Alaska than he—then to Governor Brady, 
who went thither as a missionary of the 
American Missionary Association, more 
than to any other man, do we owe the 
fact that the Administration under Pres- 
ident McKinley took the steps to main- 
tain the rights of our nation which have 
resulted in the decision of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission finally confirming our 
title. Unless the events on which this 
statement is based are duly recorded and 
verified, it is likely that fifty years hence 
a controversy over Governor Brady’s con- 
nection with this matter will arise of the 


same sort which has lately been carried 
on over the service claimed for Marcus 


Whitman in saving Oregon. 


Unanswered Prayer 


Dr. R. F. Horton of London led his con- 
gregation one Sunday morning last month 
in a service of confession and interces- 
sion. He told them that the man who 
served his country best was not the gen- 
eral in the field nor the statesman in the 
Cabinet, but the man on his knees. Among 
the things about which he asked them to 
pray were the approaching elections, the 
liquor traffic, education and Macedonia. 
Presumably the prayers he prompted were 
requests that God would bring certain re- 
sults to pass. Some of those results have 
long been prayed for. Perhaps those same 
petitioners have for many years asked 
that the liquor traftic might be abolished, 
and that Macedonia might be delivered 
‘rom her oppressors. What explanation 
would Dr. Horton make to those who 
said that their prayers were unanswered ? 

He might say that Jesus taught that 
men ought always to pray and not to 
faint; that Jesus himself in the days of 
his flesh ‘‘offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears,”’ 
yet ended them with ‘‘not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.”’ Still, Dr. Horton would 
not by these counsels fully satisfy his 
people. 

One prayer for one’s self is always an- 
swered, The Christian’s controlling de- 
sire is to become like Christ. No prayer 
for the satisfaction of that desire is ever 
denied. All other personal petitions are 
included in that one. ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do,’ 
said Jesus, ‘that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son.’”’ Many, though by no 
means all our petitions, for the healing 
of sickness, for money, for place to work, 
for reconciliation with friends, for some 
pleasure, or for other things are not 
granted, perhaps because the giving of 
them under existing conditions would 
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hinder us from. securing the thing su- 
premely sought. Jesus Christ prayed for 
what he did not receive: and ‘though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
through the things which he suffered.”’ 
Thus he received more than he prayed 
for. 

One prayer for others is always an- 
swered. It is, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.”’ 
For the ways and means to hasten its 
coming we may and ought to ask, but 
we cannot be sure that they will be 
granted unless we are certain that they 
will best secure what we most desire— 
the coming of the kingdom. 

Is prayer, then, useless? No; for the 
things we want—likeness to Christ, and 
the coming of his kingdom—depend on 
our intelligent union in spirit and action 
with our Father who alone can give 
them. If argument could have abolished 
prayer it would have ceased. long ago. 
But men continue to pray. When their 
sense of need is greatest, whatever the 
need is, they pray. 

There is more in prayer than simple 
acquiescence in God’s will. Men whose 
ruling aim is to be like Christ and whose 
controlling ambition is to use their lives 
to bring in his kingdom, triumphant over 
all, though they make hundreds of mis- 
takes in the things they ask for, will 
keep on praying. For they will find their 
prayers drawing them into closer fellow- 
ship with God, giving them peace and 
enrichment of spiritual life, and bringing 
their purpose and his into union and to 
its fulfillment. 


In Brief 


Bishop Doane of Albany wittily describes the 
shirkers of society, the loafers of the clubs 
and of the corner groceries and saloons, as 
‘the unedible fungi of humanity.’’ 





Souvenir-hunters should note the advertise- 
ment of the Stockbridge church with reference 
to useful and ornamental articles made from 
the frame of the house in which Jonathan Ed- 
wards lived. This is utilizing the new interest 
in Edwards in a most practical way. 





A lieutenant in the German army has writ- 
ten a book which contains criticisms of the 
influence on the officers of life in a small pro- 
vincialtown. Asa punishment for his literary 
effort he has been dismissed from the army 
and sentenced to prison for six months and his 
book is to be destroyed. No wonder that Ger- 
mans emigrate to the United States. 





More sayings ascribed to Christ are reported 
as having been among the papyri discovered 
by Professors Grenfell and Hurst, and the an- 
nouncement made at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don was thought worthy of a long cable dis- 
patch to the New York Sun. So far as quoted 
they do not appear to add anything to our 
knowledge of Christ, but the dispatch is evi- 
dence of popular interest in whatever is be- 
lieved to be in any way related to him. 





Presbyterian clergymen are _ protesting 
against the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion’s New York city depository sending 
forth under the title, Best New Books on 
Subjects of Religion and Theology, the book 
on Old Testament History by Prof. Henry 
Preserved Smith of Amherst College. Pro- 
fessor Smith, once a Presbyterian, now is a 
Congregationalist. Some of the journals so 
condemning the Board, advertise the Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


The exchange of pulpits between Rev. J. D. 
Dingwell of Amesbury, Mass., and Rev. E. F. 
Barrow, the Negro pastor of the Zion Congre- 
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gational Church of Haverhill, is probably an 
unusual incident in our ecclesiastical history. 
But we hope it is so only because Negro Con- 
gregational ministers are few in New England. 
At any rate the poet Whittier’s home town 
honored his memory by giving a cordial wel- 
eome to the colored preacher, who is a recent 
graduate of Yale Divinity School. 





It is of the essence of Puritanism to attempt 
conquests which seem to the world extremely 
doubtful with confidence in an unseen Power 
which is supreme. This is one reason why 
young men seek to be ministers. Perhaps 
President Eliot had this fact in mind the other 
day when he greeted ‘the students of Harvard 
Divinity School, saying, ‘‘ The Christian minis- 
try is now the most adventurous profession in 
the world, and for that reason I welcome you 
as men intending to undertake it.’’ 


There are theoretical pessimists and prac- 
tical optimists, and theoretical optimists and 
practical pessimists. H. G. Wells, the bril- 
liant and suggestive English writer of fiction 
and social imaginings, has recently, in a de- 
bate with R. J. Campbell, avowed himself one 
of the former. He says that he ‘‘can get 
along all right with the world as it is by 
working hard and doing what lies nearest,” 
but he does not believe that the universe gives 
us grounds for ‘‘ believing at all that the heart 
of things is good.”’ 





Rutgers College, New Jersey, has devised the 
latest refinement in the noble art of solicita- 
tion of funds for educational institutions. 
The presidents of not a few institutions beg 
rather than teach, but to Rutgers has been 
left the scheme of giving lists of names of 
friends and alumni of the college to the stu- 
dents, and then excusing them from recita- 
tions and sending them throughout the state 
posthaste to raise $4,000 within twenty-four 
hours in order to clinch an offer of $1,000, 
This will interest Dr. Pearsons. 





The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral scheme 
in New York city languishes for lack of 
funds. New York city officials have just 
awarded a contract for the construction of a 
public school which will cost $500,000, cover 
a plot 200 x 75 feet and accommodate 4,500 
pupils. It is the school and not the church 
now that has the vast reserve of money back 
of it, and as state functions increase and the 
state looms larger and larger in the public’s 
eye the disparity will be felt more and more, 
unless there is a very marked change in per- 
sonal loyalty to the church. 





An admirable appeal has just been issued 
by the board of temperance and moral reform 
of the Methodist Church in Canada, setting 
forth the perils which Canada faces from a 
too strenuous political partisanship and from 
debauching of the electorate by the money 
power. No finer statement of Christian civic 
ethics have we seen of late. It shows that 
conditions in Canada are much like our own, 
but it also shows that Canadian church offi- 
cials acting in an official capacity are much 
freer to impose their opinions and eonvictions 
on the rank and file, and to sound an alarm. 





The papers of Kobe, Japan, are extremely 
laudatory in their references to Miss A. L. 
Howe, who leaves the principalship of the 
Kobe kindergarten school, which place she 
has held since 1888, being invited to Kobe 
by the ladies of the First Congregational 
Church after consultation with the American 
Board. She has trained many of the best 
kindergarteners in Japan, translated into 
Japanese many of Froebel’s works, super- 
vised the Shoei Yochien training school, and 
in countless ways bettered the child life of 
Japan. She now goes to the Chicago Kinder- 
garten Training School. 


Dr. Henry P. Lunn, the stalwart and versa- 
tile English Free Churchman, is again in this 
country. He is editor of the Church Review 
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of Reviews and of the publication known as 
Travel, and has been identified with under- 
takings like the reunion conferences at Grin- 
delwald in former years that looked toward 
Christian unity. He is an ardent Passive Re- 
sister and in defense of his principles has 
been summoned before the magistrates and 
has had some of his goods sold. He pre- 
sented cogently at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, the other day, the case of the opponents 
of the Education Bill. He will doubtless be 
asked to speak on the subject in the different 
cities which he is to visit. 





Prof. Williston Walker of Yale points out 
in the Yale Alumni Weekly that the essay 
of Jonathan Edwards on the Trinity, which 
Prof. G. P. Fisher has just edited and pub- 
lished, is more Athanasian in its type than 
the Christology of the leaders of even the 
conservative camp of New England theology 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was. He does not hesitate to say that the 
principal reason why the essay remained so 
long unpublished may have been because of 
this divergence of opinion. Professor Walker 
does not think it probable that any one in 
the modern world will be greatly influenced 
“by this ingenious attempt to advance our 
knowledge of this Christian mystery.” 





Congratulations to the Church Building 
Society on the way it has been waking up 
New England the past month! Its series of 
meetings in large cities just concluded has 
given not a few people a new sense of the im- 
portance of this right arm of the denomina- 
tional extension. New Englanders are learn- 
ing, too, that in contributing to the society 
they are not merely helping far away organi- 
zations in the West to houses of worship, but 
are actually strengthening the stakes here in 
the East. Six young churches in New York 
and Brooklyn have recently asked for an ag- 
gregate of $50,000 from the society and last 
year Massachusetts received from the society 
$3,600 more than she put into its treasury. 


Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 

Dr. S. W. Dike’s opposition to the Boston 
Union Conference was the case of an expert 
in divorce reform opposing marriage, and pre- 
ferring a loose union. 


* * * 


I have not seen so much tobacco smoke 
about a deliberative body since I reported a 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention, as 
I saw at the American Federation of Labor 
Convention in Faneuil Hall last week. To 
be sure, at the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention it was a luxury and came between 
sessions. At the Federation of Labor Con- 
vention it seemed to be a necessity, and was 
as parliamentary as Mr. Gompers’s rulings. 

For two weeks now this body of several 
hundred men has been deliberating on issues 
which deeply interest themselves and the 
public also. Two distinct camps have ex- 
isted among them, conservative individualists, 
led by President Gompers and John Mitchell 
of the Miners’ Union of Pennsylvania, and 
the socialists, led by Max Hayes. The effort 
to unhorse President Gompers has failed, a 
straight vote on the issue of socialism has 
resulted in the rout of the socialist faction, 
and the federation opens its new year with 
eonservative men in control. In dealing with 
the vexed Miller case, which involves the 
principle of the ‘‘ open shop,’”’ the temporiz- 
ing report of the committee of resolutions was 
overruled by the convention, and an amend- 
ment inserted putting the federation on rec- 
ord as still insisting on union labor in all 
national, state and municipal work. This 
may come in time but it should have law 
back of it. So long as the law is as it is now 
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President Roosevelt and all others in execu- 
tive positions will, if they are courageous and 
law abiding, insist that places shall be open 
to all, and not be reserved for a class. 


I was much interested— being a journalist— 
in a whirlwind speech by a Chicago Irishman 
of the ascetic type, who described the extent 
to which trade unions have terrorized the great 
newspapers of the,country. ‘‘We say they 
must have union pressmen, union printers, 
union stenographers, yes, union newsboys,’’ 
said he. I was surprised that he stopped 
there. How long will it be before they say, 
** You must have union reporters, union edi- 
tors’’? I see nothing in principle to justify 
stopping the demand where it now ceases. 


* ® * 


The committee on resolutions of this deliber- 
ative body has a tremendous task. Hundreds 
of resolutions on all sorts of subjects are sub- 
mitted; these have to be sifted out; and the 
saner ones among them reported back to the 
convention for action. I was glad to hear a 
resolution recommitting the federation to the 
principle of one day’s rest in seven for labor 
passed without a dissenting vote; and de- 
lighted to see the moral indignation aroused 
by the committee’s evasive report on a peti- 
tion to have the federation warn central labor 
unions against so-called labor carnivals. The 
committee said that if laboring men wished 
to get their amusement that way they should 
be allowed to pay for it. Whereupon a storm 
broke loose. Personal testimony was given as 
to the “‘fake”’ character of these shows; of 
their dishonesty in dealing with labor unions; 
of their using the mask of organized labor’s 
approval to fleece workingmen and the public; 
of their nastiness and libidinous character. 
The committee’s report was snowed under. 


* - * 


It was a fascinating group of men to watch. 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, Republican, Democrat and Socialist sat 
side by side. Long experience as debaters in 
the lower unions has given the delegates 
power to think on their feet and to say what 
they have to say in a terse way. 


i" 4 


Seldom has Socialism, as such, been more 
severely indicted, in so few words, as in the 
closing sentences of President Gompers’s 
speech, preceding the vote on the federation’s 
attitude toward Socialism. He said: 


I have studied your philosophy. I have 
read your economics in English and German. 
I have heard your leaders. I have watched 
the procedure of your movement the world 
over, and I have watched your tactics for 
more than thirty years. I have been closely 
associated with many of you, and know how 
you think and what you propose. I know 
what you have up your sleeve. I am entirely 
at variance with your philosophy and your 
tactics. Economically, you are unsound. 
Socially, you are wrong. Industrially, you 
are an impossibility. 


Secretary of the Navy Moody has done well 
in standing by Admiral Evans, whose scathing 
condemnation of a naval court constituted to 
try an officer guilty of drunkenness and scan- 
dalous conduct—their verdict being weak and 
non-committal—naturally stirred the friends of 
the derelict and pilloried officials to protest 
against the admiral’s reproof as technieally il- 
legal. Secretary Moody states that the depart- 
ment, in view of the evidence before the court, 
believes that the admiral was actuated in his 
verdict ‘‘ by a high sense of duty and inspired 
by a regard for the honor and welfare of the 
service.”’ Massachusetts’ recent representa- 
tives in the Navy Department—ex-Secretary 
Long and Secretary Moody—are not precisely 
the sort of men before whom the few drunk- 
ards and immoral men in the Navy have 
found it most advantageous to appear. 
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Connecticut Congregationalists Confer 


The thirty-seventh annual conference of 
churches met, Noy. 17, in the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, city of Leonard Bacon, 
father of the conference, and of Sarah Pier- 
pont, the elect lady toward whom Jonathan 
Edwards exercised his freedom of the will. 
It used to be said in Hartford that New 
Haven is a one-horse town and Yale College 
is the horse. Ordinarily, it is true, Yale isa 
great local force. She diffuses her lux et veri- 
tus around her and they of the city flourish 
like the grass of the earth; but just now the 
melancholy days are come; they came ria 
Princeton Junction, and even the Divinity 
School has a chastened air and a Presbyterian 
blue. 

But the conference took its hue, not from a 
defeated university, but from its own inspir- 
ing theme, The Kingdom of God. The pro- 
gram committee brought forward two profes- 
sors, nine pastors, two secretaries, a judge, a 
superintendent, a missionary and two ladies 
to tell us whereunto it was likened, with the 
delicate implication also that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. In addition, Judge Epaph- 
roditns Peck of Bristol was chosen moderator. 

The Scriptural doctrine of the kingdom, 
ably presented by Professor Geer of Hartford 
Seminary, Rev. Messrs. Luckey of New Haven, 
West of Norwich and Montgomery of Bridge- 
port, laid a solid foundation for the discus- 
sion. Jonathan Edwards, the noblest New 
England representative of the kingdom, was 
pictured personally and philosophically by 
Prof. Williston Walker of Yale. The interior 
working of the kingdom was illustrated in the 
forcible papers of Mrs. Coggswell of Stratford 
on The Bible in the Home; Pastor Cooledge 
of Collinsville on Requirements of Church 
Membership; and Superintendent Deane on 
Pedagogies in the Sunday School. 

The theme was restricted Wednesday after- 
noon to what physicians would call a local 
treatment. The addresses might have been 
headed C. C. C. C., which being interpreted 
means, Can Congregationalists Carry Con- 
necticut ? They ought to. Their two United 
States senators, the governor of the state 
and 64,000 other luminiaries belong to their 
churches, so that an Episcopalian might say, 
‘It is the most hopelessly Congregational 
state in the Union.”’ 

But they have troubles of theirown. Among 
them are the feeble churches of the hills, 
whose problems were treated by the pastor of 
Northtield, of whom it is sufficient to state that 
if every field could have such a Grant, the 
enemy would make unconditional surrender. 
Rev. F. S. Hyde, from that port of entry, 
Groton, gave an optimistic view of the immi- 
gration peril, falsely se called. Into the state 
last year came 16,855 foreigners, chiefly from 
southern Europe; but the speaker demon- 
strated that if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, it did not all come over in the 
Mayflower. 

Miss Rosetta M. Reynolds of the State 
Missionary Society, explained the difficulties 
and triumphs of rural evangelization, citing 
the expression of a deacon on one occasion. 
“Tt is 200 years since any one joined this 
church, and we have forgotten the form of ad- 
mission.”” Judge Welch of Torrington spoke 
wittily on Why Men Do Not Attend Church. 
He showed conclusively enough that the genie 
is out of the bottle, but how to get him back 
again, that is the difficulty. 

The excellent and appropriate sermon was 
on Love, the Law of the Kingdom, by Rev. 
A. J. Haynes of New Haven, and the confer- 
ence closed after a brilliant address by Rev. 
8. G. Fullerton of Bridgeport on Christian 
Socialism, a strong paper by Mr. Don O. Shel- 
ton of New York on America and the King- 
dom, and a stirring appeal on The King 
dom’s Worldwide Sway, by Rev. C. E. Ewing 
of Unionville. 

Aside from the important regular business 


of the conference, the special features were: a 
unanimous vote in favor of restricting the 
number of saloons to one in a thousand with a 
minimum license of $1,000; an advocacy of the 
order of deaconesses wherever possible, with 
particular reference to the training provided 
for young women in our seminaries; a resolu- 
tion commending Federation with the Metho- 
dist Protestants and United Brethren ; and an 
apt minute on the overture of the Memorial 
Congregational Church at Plymouth, Mass., 
adroitly framed so as to avoid being a judge 
and divider in a local contest, ending with a 
pious hope of church union—though whether 
the minute will prove a peacemaker or a piece- 
breaker doth not yet appear. 
The Plymouth resolutions read as follows : 


Resolved, That we are not in a position to 
express an opinion or judgment concerning 
questions of merely local interest in the 
churches of Plymouth; but that this confer- 
ence, in which our thoughts have been up- 
lifted to the greatness of the kingdom of God 
in the world, regards the more conspicuous 
realization of the unity of the churches as an 
object supremely to be desired ; that for this 
end, in obedience to the Master’s word, ‘‘ Let 
the dead bury their dead,”’ our Congregational 
churches so far and so fast as possible, should 


bury past ecclesiastical controversies ; that, ' 


while as fellow helpers to the truth, we re- 
spect creedal differences, we should not as 
Christians exalt them as walls of separation 
between brethren ; 

Resolved therefore, That we should regard 
it as a happy sign for the new day of Christ’s 
coming, if in the town of Plymouth, Mass., 
where our liberty of worshlp was first planted 
in New England, all descendants of the 
original church of our Pilgrim forefathers 
should again be united in one covenant as a 
Church of Christ. 


The social hour and banquet followed by 
after-dinner addresses proved, as usual, one 
of the mellowest occasions of the year. Dr. 
Phillips, our genial host and toastmaster, had 
marshaled a rare group from the press and 
pulpit of New Haven. The Jewish rabbi 
took everybody by storm in his devout and 
felicitous address, including the statement, 
‘““As I have observed the godly life of my 
neighbor, Dr. Phillips, and seen the good 
works of his people, I have felt like saying 
with one of old, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.’”’ Yea, verily, such is the 
fellowship of this little commonwealth, and 
such the privilege of this corner of the king- 
dom, that a Connecticut Congregationalist 
feels like saying to every man, ‘‘ 1 would to God 
that thou wert both almost and altogether 
such as I am.” J.C. @. 

LEAVES FROM THE CITY OF ELMS 


Next meeting New London, Second Church. 

Two new churches this year, both Italian, making 
328 in all. 

The Church is the organized love-power of the 
world.— West. 

New Haven extends as far as the East Rock is 
from the West, and is growing 2,000 larger every 
year. 

To make the pastor an er officio member of the 
conference would create a House of Lords in this 
body!—Camp. 

The twentieth century grandmother is no longer 
at home; she is attending a course of lectures on 
parliamentary law.—Mrs. Coggsiell. 

Men cannot be clubbed into betterment. Only 
one person in all history has had his disposition 
changed through “ force.”’"— Fullerton. 

Many shall come from the north of Ireland and 
from the south of Italy and sit down together for 
new s rvice in the kingdom of God.—Hyde. 

If the embers are smoldering, it is somebody’s 
business to ply the bellows; and that is inspiration 
—blowing upon taem with the breath of life.—Grant. 

One paper was made up almost entirely of ques- 
tions. But a fellow-minister remarked that “ or- 
dinarily the writer is as dogmatic as the rest of us.” 

What the Jew meant by the kingdom of God 
was about the same thing as the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages, with cardinals and 
archbishops—all Jews.— Luckey. 
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For Endeavorers 
» PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 6-12. What the Heroes of Faith 
Teach Us. Heb. 11: 1-40. 

Not long ago a young woman who has been 
traveling extensively in Europe was speaking 
in my hearing of persons whom she met in her 
year’s absence. ‘‘ And among them all,” she 
went on to say, ‘‘ I cannot recall more than three 
who impressed me as men or women of faith.”’ 
Perhaps casual intercourse with others is not 
the best way of determining whether they are 
or are not possessors of faith. We need to 
summer and winter people in order to find 
out their ruling motives. Perhaps, too, when 
we talk about heroes of faith, our minds fly 
to the persons mentioned in the chapter cited 
above and to their noted successors through 
the Christian centuries. We think of the 
martyrs, the confessors, the mystics, the cru- 
saders, the reformers. All honor to them, but 
let us keep our eyes open as well to the 
“*heroes in homespun,” to those right about 
us, of whom it is just as true as of the list 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
that the world is not worthy. 





He has lived all his threescore years and 
more in a quiet New England village. His 
education was ordinary. He is still today, 
even though his head is silvered, as he has 
been for many years, engaged from morning 
until night in hard manual labor. His busi- 
ness takes him from house to house and when- 
ever he drives into a yard the children know 
not only that a good man and a godly man is 
coming, but also a man tender-hearted, gener- 
ous, human, companionable. He has stood 
for temperance reform when it cost him much. 
He has been the backbone of the local church. 
He has adorned his religion on the street and 
in the shops and it has made him so happy, so 
humble, so hopeful that he has been a living 
epistle constantly commending the gospel. 





Another of my heroes of faith is a city man, 
college trained, exceptionally well read, with 
unusual appreciation of all that is best in 
poetry, music and art, but for many years he 
has had an infirmity which limits his profes- 
sional opportunities and his sources of enjoy- 
ment. And yet he seems not merely to have 
accepted his cross but to have triumphed over 
it. The evenness of his spirit, the cheeriness 
of his outlook upon life, the unfailing good 
will toward his fellows, the tactful and helpful 
interest in individuals makes him wherever he 
goes, a general favorite. You begin when you 
first know him by wondering how he could 
bear the disappointment and the discipline 
which have been his portion, but as you live 
with him you begin to think of the great un- 
seen reservoirs of supply and wish that you 
could relate yoar fevered life to them. 





She has been out of college a number of 
years now, a large portion of which have been 
years of invalidism. A bright, talented girl, 
she gave at graduation every promise of at- 
taining distinction, particularly in literary 
lines, but aside from a bit of verse struck off 
now and then fora friend, she has done hardly 
anything of note with her pen. Moreover, 
hers has been the sphere of service which be- 
longs to the daughter called upon to stay at 
home and take care of and be company for her 
parents. Other classmates have been making 


‘a record in social settlements and in Y. W. 


C. A. aetivities but the periods when her phys- 
ical health has been fairly good have been 
the periods when there came the call to do 
duty at home. Yet she has kept the faith, she 
has clung to hope, she has persisted in love. 





Everyday heroes and heroines of faith like 
these teach us commonplace people what is 
the main thing in life and how we too by tak- 
ing hold of God and Christ may at our post of 
duty prove strong to do and patient to bear 
the will of God. 
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The Scientific Basis of Religious Faith 


Religion When Subjected to Scientific Tests Not at a Disadvantage 


By Pror. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A considerable portion of the intelli- 
gent public seems to be unwisely surren- 
dering the scientific basis upon which 
true faith in Christianity reposes. The 
error arises from a too ready assent to 
the proposition that religious faith rests 
upon a basis entirely separate from faith 
in ordinary, especially scientific, affairs, 
and from overlooking the part which au- 
thority plays in all the most important 
matters of human concern. Demonstra- 
tion and verification play as important a 
part in religious instruction as they do in 
secular. In the field of inductive science, 
as well as in that of religion, faith plays 
a most important part; being there in- 
deed, as in religion, the very ‘‘ substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.”’ 

Demonstration has no place in inductive 
science, nor in any of the practical affairs 
of life. It belongs to pure mathematics, 
which deals entirely with hypothetical 
quantities. Whenever we apply our math- 
ematical formulas to real objects, an ele- 
ment of uncertainty comes in. Six times 
one is six. But when we say that six 
times one bushel are six bushels, we never 
can be perfectly sure of our bushel. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE IMPOSSIBLE 


The engineers of the Topographical 
Survey have spent an immense amount of 
valuable time in measuring off a base-line 
in the Connecticut Valley. We hope 
their measurements are nearly correct; 
but it is too much to hope, even, that 
they are absolutely correct, and that this 
base-line of a mile or more in length does 
not vary a hair’s-breadth from the truth. 
When we consider that this base-line is to 
be multiplied over and over again in ex- 
tending trigonometrical measurements 
across the entire continent, it is easy to 
see how a considerable error may creep 
into our final calculations. The most 
that our engineers pretend to claim is 
that their measurements are approxi- 
mately correct. Astronomers still con- 
fess that they do not know the distance 
of the sun from the earth to within a 
quarter of a million miles, or ten times 
the distance around the earth; which is 
certainly not a small margin of error. 

Or if we take chemistry as the typical 
illustration of inductive science, we shall 
find that even there we are dealing largely 
with uncertainties. Chemistry has the 
advantage, within a limited range, of 
having complete control of the elements 
with which we are dealing. We are sup- 
posed to carefully weigh and measure 
everything that we put into the crucible, 
and our instruments of precision are cer- 
tainly wrought up to a wonderful degree 
of accuracy ; and yet all intelligent chem- 
ists are prepared to acknowledge that 
many elements of importance may es- 
cape their observation. A half-century 
ago the new elements, cesium and rubid- 
ium were discovered by Bunsen only 
after he had evaporated forty-four tons 
of the mineral spring water which con- 
tained them; while it is only within a 
few months that the new element radium 


has been discovered, with its many mar- 
velous properties. Chemistry has not 
yet completed its demonstrations or per- 
fected its verifications. 


OUR DAILY LIVING BASED ON 
PROBABILITIES 


But chemistry and the mathematical 
sciences are far from covering the whole 
field of human activity. In other realms 
the demand for faith is indefinitely 
greater. It is no less true now than it 
has always been, that no man knows what 
a day may bring forth; else why should 
we wish for a daily newspaper? Even 
our weather bureau, with all the resources 
of the civilized world at its command, 
cannot foretell a storm more than twenty- 
four hours in advance, and even within 
that limit is correct only three times out 
of four. In certain matters where aver- 
ages are concerned, calculations of the 
future can be made with approximate ac- 
curacy ; as in case of life insurance. But 
the very existence of life insurance com- 
panies is dependent upon the belief that 
no one can foretell the length of any par- 
ticular individual’s life; while in all mat- 
ters involving the action of the human 
will (and they constitute the principal 
affairs of life), mathematical, or what 
some people call scientific, accuracy in 
forecasting results is entirely out of the 
quéstion. Wecan ealculate the orbit of 
a comet, but we cannot foretell the career 
of the new-born infant nestling in its 
mother’s arms. 

And yet all the activities of life are 
based upon calculations concerning the 
future, none of which can be “ verified ”’ 
until they have come to pass. This is no 
less true in science than in religion. In 
a large part of the most important affairs 
of life the lamp of the past sheds but a 
flickering light upon the future; and yet, 
the light which it does shed, being all we 
have, is of immense importance. In pro- 
portion as man retains a clear knowledge 
of the past, and acts upon its probabil- 
ities, does he become a progressive being. 
Indeed, the chief difference between sav- 
age races and civilized nations springs 
from the fact that the civilized races 
have retained the knowledge acquired by 
the experience of the past, and make that 
the basis from which they reach out 
towards perfection. The scientific man 
of today sees farther into the future than 
his predecessors did, because he stands 
upon their shoulders; and so, in general, 
the progress of civilization is due to the 
fact that, having proved all things that 
have gone before, it holds on with a firm 
grasp to that which is good. He is avery 
foolish scientific investigator who sets at 
work without first finding out what has 
already been done. 

All this is equally true of religion. The 
Christianity of the future must grow out 
of the Christianity of the past. The 
foundation stone of our Christian hope 
is an historical fact in which we believe 
upon the very best of evidence. A part 
of that evidence, no doubt, is the verifi- 
cation of its promises in the peace and 


satisfaction which comes to the indi- 
vidual believer. But the very fact that 
these promises are’ thus verified to the 
individual believer goes far towards giv- 
ing perfect assurance of the reality of the 
historical facts connected with Christ’s 
nature and work, which is the corner- 
stone of the whole system. It is en- 
tirely false, as weil as destructive of alk 
progress, to say that the fundamental 
facts of Christianity are so obscured by 
doubt that they cannot be taught as doc- 
trines. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE IN FACTS. 


Of no scientific fact are we more cer- 
tain than we are of the existence of an 
eternal, omnipotent, all-wise and most 
merciful God. The scientific. investi- 
gator’s inferences of a connection be- 
tween the effects which he observes and 
the causes which he postulates to account 
for them are poorly grounded and feeble 
in comparison with those which every 
man can draw from his own existence 
and experience to that of God, who is 
over all. Nor is there any scientific fact 
in the material world so well established 
by induction as is that of the free will of 
man. Every man knows that he is the 
author of his own character, and thereby 
allied with divinity in the dignity of his 
being. Nor does it require any extended 
treatise to prove that man has univer- 
sally misused his freedom. Conscience 
makes cowards of us all. Our jails and 
state prisons, our standing armies and 
roving navies, our elaborate constitu- 
tions and legal provisions to protect the 
weak from the rapacity of the strong, 
and indeed the unceasing cry of sorrow 
and despair that arises from even the 
most favored centers of civilization re- 
veal to us a world that is revelling in 
unspeakable moral disorder. 

In looking for a remedy for these dis- 
orders and a cure for these deep-seated 
ills no intelligent observer can fail to see 
that Christianity rises to such a superior 
height that no other religious system is 
worthy of comparison with it. The per- 
son of Christ as portrayed in the Bible 
commends itself as the sublimest concep- 
tion within the reach of the human mind. 
The portraiture of him in the Bible is so 
perfect that human hands have not been 
able to improve it. No Life of Christ 
has anything like the charm or the air of 
truthfulness which the four Gospels have. 


TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN FACTS 


The facts of Christianity are as worthy 
of being taught as any other historical 
facts are. Indeed, no other facts of past 
history are so well substantiated by so 
great a variety of evidence as are those 
pertaining to the nature, the life and 
the work of Jesus Christ. It is a curi- 
ous thing to say that these facts should 
not be taught, because they rest on 
‘**authority,’’ and not on “demonstration 
and verification.’”’ In the sense in which 
the word is used they are verified in the 
amplest possible manner. The preacher 
who proclaims them rightly speaks with 
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authority, summing up the conclusions of 
the ages and appealing for support by the 
innate convictions of all his hearers. 

We shall be indeed in a strange condi- 
tion if we teach nothing in our schools 
but what the individual can ‘‘demonstrate 
and verify.”’ Ninety-nine one hundredths 
of what every one believes he receives on 
authority. We believe the theories of 
astronomy, because expert mathemati- 
cians and observers tell us that they be- 
lieve them. How many of us can intelli- 
gently read Newton’s Principia or get 
any important knowledge of the stars by 
looking into a telescope? How many of 
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us know enough of the forms of fossil 
life to interpret intelligently the signifi- 
cance of a fish scale found in the Devo- 
nian Rocks? How does an Eastern in- 
vestor learn that it is safe for him to 
invest in a mine in the Rocky Mountains 
or Alaska? It does not take long reflec- 
tion to see that for the most of our prac- 
tical knowledge we depend on ‘expert tes- 
timony.’’ Such witness we have in that 
of the apostles and the early Church, who 
were the contemporaries of Christ, and 
who preserved their faith in the face of 
every possible opposition; and their tes- 
timony has been supported by the results. 
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The picture of their Master and his work 
is perfect. His promises are continually 
fulfilled, both in the experiences of indi- 
vidual Christians and of those of the 
Church at large. Those who would teach 
nothing in our schools but what can be 
‘demonstrated and verified’’ will have 
to limit themselves to the three R’s, and 
leave astronomy, and geology, and his- 
tory, and hygiene, and politics, and even 
patriotism, as well as Christianity, out of 
their curriculum ; for none of these things 
can be taught with such demonstrative 
certainty that no erratic individuals will 
challenge and dispute the teaching. 





Theology and James Lane 


Not that Mr. James Lane Allen has 
donned an Edinburgh gown. It is only 
as a dogmatic denier of dogma that he 
has any dealings with theology. 

To his wide and respectful constituency 
Mr. Allen is first of all a prose-poet. He 
interprets nature, who speaks to him a 
various language. He finds tongues in 
trees, rhapsodies in hemp; and he draws 
a music from the very mud, The writer 
of A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath 
has securely proved himself an artist of 
high degree. Is there anything over 
which such an English style would not 
cast a halo? Said an old Welshman of a 
young preacher, ‘“‘God help that man to 
speak the truth, for people will believe 
whatever he tells them.” 

Moreover, this artist’s love of the beau- 
tiful does not forsake him when he trav- 
erses the higher reaches of life. What 
nobility of conduct he exacts of his char- 
acters! If occasionally he introduces sex 
questions it is not after the manner of 
some of his fellow-craftsmen, for he never 
fails to be chivalrous. There is a beauty 
of holiness in the life of the spirit which 
he pursues with a passion not seldom 
found in company with reverent agnos- 
ticism. 

But theology, that is Mr. Allen’s black 
beast. The iniquity of creeds he cannot 
away with. Then why does he not leave 
the sensitive subject alone? Such a 
question altogether loses sight of the 
fact that nowadays we depend on the 
novel for our ‘‘peptonized dogmatics.”’ 
The novel is threatening to become the 
fountain-light of all our metaphysical see- 
ing. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the parsons are revengefully betaking 
themselves to story-writing? 

Persons fond of decrying theology are 
sometimes detected with considerable the- 
ology in their possession, most of it bad. 
At intervals Mr. Allen becomes militant 
and indulges in nagging negations; when- 
ever he sees a theological head he hits it. 
In vain does he, at other times, sing the 
praises of the wider tolerance; this Don- 
nybrook disposition contradicts his song. 
Naturally the impressiveness of an apos- 
tle of peace is somewhat impaired if his 
olive branch is tied to the end of a shil- 
lelah. 

In The Reign of Law there is a delight- 
ful swain, named David, who repudiates 
‘*systems of belief which had chilled the 
soul for centuries.’”” He entertains his 
sweetheart with an account of the varie- 


By D. Baines-Griffiths 


ties of dogmatic statement. This he does 
with the airy ease of one who, having de- 
cided not to enter the ministry, ‘“‘had 
stripped his mind clean and clear of 
dogmas. The theologies of his day, vast 
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tangled thickets of thorns overspreading 
the simple footpath of the pious Pilgrim 
mind, interfered with him no more.”’ 

A prodigy, truly, calculated to discour- 
age an average simple student, conscious 
of n» ability to master many theologies, 
to say nothing of getting the mind “clean 
and clear of all dogmas,’’ all within the 
brief space of eighteen months at a uni- 


versity. And if David is wonderful at 
doctrinal assimilation, Gabriella is a 
miracle of reflective total abstinence, 


for she modestly declares, ‘‘There is not 
a dogma of my church that I have ever 
thought of for a moment, or of any other 
church,’’ The gentle reader may remem- 
ber that the story peters out in David’s 
decision to teach physics. 

In his new book, The Mettle of the 
Pasture, Mr. Allen cannot refrain from 
shying a few more brickbats at his darl- 
ing aversion. Pity mingles with patron- 
age as he names the books that were the 
solace of Rowan Meredith’s forbears. 
‘*. .. Pollock’s Course of Time; the 
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slow outpourings of Young, sad_ sec- 
tary; Milton with the passages on hell 
approvingly underscored—not as great 
poetry, but as great doctrine; nowhere 
in the bookcases a sign of the Areopa- 
gitica, of Comus and L’ Allegro; but most 
prominent the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, hoarsest of the whole flock of New 
World theological ravens.”’ 

It does not appear to have occurred to 
Mr. Allen that as a social force Calvin- 
ism has been one of the gifts of God to 
modern life, and that a doctrine of hell 
may have stood for ethical distinctions 
of great consequence. His treatment of 
Jonathan Edwards is epigrammatic rather 
than generous. Even by the open-air 
writers of our own illuminated genera- 
tion’ Edwards has scarcely been excelled 
in a loving appreciation of nature. To 
the man for whom God is all in all na 
ture is necessarily sacramental. Surely 
it adds no cubit to a novelist’s stature to 
join in cheap jibes at a great spiritual 
genius who has been more abused than 
read, 

Mr. Allen’s discussion of religious 
teaching is marred by a modernity that 
can be remedied only by something more 
modern. In fact, he seems never to have 
recovered from a sophomoric surprise at 
the revelations of the laboratory. When 
he gravely tells us of a tumble-down 
building that ‘‘the chemical action of 
the elements had first rotted away the 
shingles,’’ we are magnanimously dis- 
posed to accept the explanation. We are 
prepared also to rejoice with him in the 
fact that the evolutionary hypothesis has 
wrought a vast change in human thought. 
Yet we stop short of identifying the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
with the origin of species. One must 
still insist that the moralities and spirit- 
ualities are not everlastingly undone; 
and Homer and Plato may still be read 
with profit, despite the fact that they are 
hopelessly pre-Copernican. 

By confusing the senses in which the 
terms ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘law’”’ are under- 
stood, Mr. Allen at times leaves room 
neither for man’s free will nor God’s free 
grace, and he momentarily lapses into a 
pessimism more inexorable than that of 
the ‘‘divines’’ he so much disdains. 
Here is a parable from the plumage: 
‘*But we have but one set of feathers to 
last us through our threescore years and 
ten—one set of spotless feathers which 
we are told to keep spotless through all 
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our lives in a dirty world. If one gets 
broken, broken it stays; if one gets black- 
ened, nothing will cleanse it.’’ (A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, p. 72.) In the same book 
the hero says (p. 131), ‘‘ Every man resists 
temptation only to a certain point; 
every man has his price.’’ The man 
and woman in A Summer in Arcady 
each come from a long line of immoral 
ancestors, Asfor this pair, nature drives 
them together. But with nature so pow- 
erful how could any action be called 
immoral? Happily, the writer is incon- 


Priests and 


** Authority in religion lies primarily in the 
spiritual sense of man. The secret of the min- 
ister’s authority is his power to evoke spirit- 
ual vision in other men.’’ This formed the 
keynote of Dr. Abbott’s third lecture. The 
questions of the after-quiz covered a wide 
range of problems of vital interest to the 
preacher; only a few, mainly new comers, were 
inclined to question Dr. Abbott’s general posi- 
tion in the lecture; yet in its freshness and 
vigor of presentation and its stimulating and 
inspiring qualities it has approved itself to 
all as the best of the four so far delivered. 
He elaborated his thought in these words: 


Il. THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


The Bible is a book that speaks with au- 
thority. Where did the men who wrote it get 
this authority? Not from the Bible itself, for 
it is the product of their utterances; not from 
the Church—Moses spoke before any church 
was organized, the prophets did not belong to 
the hierarchy and were not recognized as 
speakers for the Church, Christ and the 
Apostles were antagonized by the Church; not 
from reason, since there are more affirmations 
than deductions in the Seriptures and the 
most authoritative declarations are not argu- 
mentative at all. ‘The Bible is a book of au- 
thority because, as Coleridge says, ‘‘ It finds 
us.” Man has a spiritual nature that tran- 
scends his social, physical and intellectual 
nature and searches out the deep things of 
God. When the minister preaches to men, his 
words have authority because the men them- 
selves see the truth. The authority lies in 
the preacher because it lies in the heart of the 
hearer and he is able to evoke in the heart 
of his hearer the same voice that has spoken 
in his own heart. If he has not this power, 
all the authority of books and garments and 
institutions is valueless. 

Men would not come to church fifty-two 
times a year to hear lectures on literature, 
philosophy, history or nature. They come be- 
cause they want God; and the task of the min- 
ister is so to bring the God men hunger for 
before them that they won’t ask for a reason. 
Moody announced forgiveness of sins as au- 
thoritatively as a Catholic priest; and men 
went away believing in the forgiveness of sins 
because the sense of sin and pardon had been 
awakened within their hearts. The authority 
lies within. The authority of the Church lies 
not in something derived through eighteen 
centuries from a magical touch eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but from the presence of God 
today in the hearts of men whose conscious- 
ness attests the truth of these spiritual reali- 
ties. 

IV. QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY 

Dr. Abbott finds these qualifications to be: 
spiritual experience, belief, consecration, sym- 
pathy, earnestness, candor, a knowledge of 


the Bible and the adoption of a definite object. 
He said: Christianity is made up of three ele- 


“only equips you to supply the food. 


sistent enough to introduce an ethical 
idealism, by which he saves his charac- 
ters’ souls and reveals a higher creed. 
Precisely because they are confident 
that Mr. Allen, retaining a moral youth- 
fulness, has faith in the ‘‘ ever raising level 
of the world’s whitening holiness,’’ not a 
few of his admirers would be glad to see 
him get firmer foundations for his belief, 
We have been told of The Old Faith, 
and The New Science, and The New 
Doubt. We have also been told that in 
religion there is a human, transient 
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element, and an element that is perma- 
nent and divine. ‘‘The eternal verities,’’ 
said Canon Liddon, ‘‘do not change 
with our intellectual fashions.’’ Has Mr. 
Allen ever heard of the New Faith? If 
so let him desist from attacking evac- 
uated fortresses, even though many peo- 
ple suppose them still to be occupied 

“There is in the whole sensitiveness of 
man no spot so touchy as the theolog- 
ical,’’ says Mr. Allen. To which might 
be added, ‘“‘unless it be the anti-theolog- 
ical.”’ 


Prophets of the Christian Church 


Dr. Lyman Abbott at Yale 


ments—a great historical fact, the incarna- 
tion; a great movement that has grown out 
of that fact; and a great spiritual experience 
that grows out of faith in that fact and co-op- 
eration in that movement. The minister must 
possess this experience, believe this fact and 
co-operate in that movement. He must sym- 
pathize with the viewpoint of the hostile and 
indifferent and know where to find the rem- 
edies for the sins and sorrows of men—in the 
Book. The most important qualification is a 
clearly defined object in ministry and preach- 
ing. One of the most serious defects of ser- 
mons is that they are without definite object. 
Seminary instruction does not furnish food 
for your congregation any more than a cook- 
book would suffice in place of breakfast; it 
Men go 
to church to get breakfast and get a cook- 
book—get what men have said about the life 
of God in the hearts of men, /. ¢., theology, 
when they came to get the life itself. 

Whether sermons should be delivered ex- 
temporaneously is immaterial; the vital point 
is earnestness in preaching the Word. How 
long a sermon should be depends on the size 
of what you have to say. People object not 
to long sermons, but to lengthy sermons. The 
bane of the pulpit is hypocrisy, not of the out- 
right kind, but that which comes from saying 
a thing because you think you are expected 
to say it. Candor should be the professional 
virtue of the minister, as courage of the sol- 
dier and honesty of the merchant. 


V. THE MINISTER AS A PRIEST 


The feature of this lecture which aroused 
most interest and discussion was the treat- 
ment of the prayer meeting. Many were will- 
ing to go part way with the lecturer, but 
hesitated to go to quite the length he did in 
leaving the members of the congregation to 
their own initiative in prayer meeting attend- 
ance, since some do not discover their talent 
or desire for social expression of their reli- 
gious life until they have been introduced by 
another. 

Dr Abbott expressed himself thus : 

Every church ought to have some service, 
presumptively once a week, for the expression 
of its religious life, not for public instruction. 
This meeting will be attractive only to those 
who have a religious life and who desire to 
express itin common. We Congregationalists 
have too often made the mistake of judging 
spirituality by quantity. I should not try to 
get a large prayer meeting, nor urge my peo- 
ple to go. Be satisfied with a few who want 
to make such an expression of their religious 
life and the meetings will have more power 
and do more good. You may have other 
weekly meetings of a purely lecture or Bible 
class nature, but you will make a great mis- 
take if you contrive by special social, intellec- 
tual and musical attractions to get into the 
prayer meetings men and women not in sym- 
pathy with its spirit, tone and purpose. A 
man may be a good Christian and not go to 
prayer meeting. He may find the best expres- 


sion of his religion in daily life or in liturgical 
service. You cannot set up your own spirit- 
ual life as a standard and then judge all men 
by it. 

The prophet interprets God to man; the 
priest interprets man to God. We Congrega- 
tionalists have fallen into the error of thinking 
that the priesthood is abolished. Can a man 
not speak for himself? No! Men want some 
one to interpret the shadowy, vague spiritual 
experiences of their hearts in such a way that 
they shall through his words give expression 
to them to the Father, just as men need a Wag- 
ner to give expression to their innate appre- 
ciation of music. The impression which leads 
people to go late to church and think that they 
are early enough if in time for the sermon 
arises from our undue emphasis upon the lat- 
ter. Preparation for public prayer should be 
made by private prayer and by reading of the 
prayers of theages. I hope the time is not far 
distant when Congregationalists will make far 
larger use of these liturgies of theages. But 
intercessory prayer for others in private is 
the way by which one comes to walk on the 
highway of prayer in public service, instead of 
merely blazing his way. 


Vi. MINISTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE NEW 


The system of priests and sacrifices Israel 
had in common with pagan nations, but the 
order of the prophets was unique. In other 
religions there have been seers and soothsayers 
with claims and functions somewhat resem- 
bling theirs, but the contrasts have been 
greater than the resemblances. Moses was 
the first; Paul, Peter, James and John, the 
last. Their first and essential characteristic 
was that they claimed to be representatives of 
God. A prophet is a speaker for another. 
This speaking for God distinguishes the true 
prophet from the false, not that his prophecies 
always come true or are always of a higher 
moral standard. The false prophet, with *‘ his 
ear to the ground” to catch the current of 
public sentiment, speaks for men and cries, 
** Peace, peace! when there is no peace,’’ 
bringing the plan that he sees they want. 

Yet the prophet claims no superiority over 
othermen. A philosophy of divine immanence 
underlies his teaching. He does not believe 
that he is inspired more than other men, only 
that he has heard the voice. He has not lost 
his personality, but the message, mingling 
with his personality, transforms him. The 
prophets disavow a strong sense of innate 
power. Nor do they draw their power from 
their audiences, but from this sense of the liv- 
ing God speaking through them. Idealists 
and intuitionalists in getting their message, 
they are practical men in giving it. Insight 
leads to foresight. Foresight and hopefulness 
gives them their splendid courage. Rk. G. ©. 


The Protestant element of the Established 
Church of Scotland is organizing to combat 
increasing ritualism and sacerdotalism. 
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Dear to the child, and to the childlike heart, 

In East or West, the story-teller’s art, 

Whether of fairy realms the vision be 

To turbaned folk beneath some Indian tree ; 

Or grouped in winter round our Northern fire 

We read or tell of some young heart's desire. 

** Magic is dead,” they say, “ The fairies bring ; 
Their charms no more to mountain, mead or spring,” 
Yet what enchantment could than this be more 
Which brings the magic carpet to my door? 

In the Arabian tale the fairy Paribanou 
sells magic gifts to three princely broth- 
ers. One buys a perspective glass which 
enables him to see what he desires, how- 
ever distant. Another has the apple 
which heals in even the most fatal illness. 
A third obtains the magic carpet on 
which one has but to seat himself and be 
wherever his heart desires. 
But, be it noted, the fairy did 
not sell the magic carpet to 
the man she loved. She might 
cater to his other wishes, but 
not to wandering fancy in a 
husband. 

This magic carpet of the 
story is a parable of the world’s 
desire. It is the paradox of 
humanity that we are devoted 
to ourselves and yet eagerly 
desirvus to get away from self. 
The king wearies of his throne, 
the captain, of armies or of 
industries, of his suecesses and 
responsibilities. Day dreams 
are the poor man’s happiness. 
The cloud of destiny hangs over 
us all in a world 

Where but to think is to be full 
of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 

For a little we would light 
at least a little lamp of fancy 
that will seem like sunlight 
under the shadow of the cloud. 

To this desire of forgetful- 
ness all the ways of man 
bear witness. Gautama even 
founded his religion on its per- 
manent pursuit. Folk tales and 
fairy tales are the immortal 
forms of art. Sinbad and Gulli- 
ver, Don Quixote and Robinson 
Crusoe are remembered where 
Raamses and Tamerlane are faint shadows 
on memory’s wall. He who brings the 
magic carpet to our door is always sure 
of welcome. Itis the one gift which men 
will not forget or refuse. For it, or even 
for its counterfeits they are content to 
pay the fatal price of the surrender of 
their self-command. 

One of the great world-problems rises 
out of the unholy power these violent ap- 
petites wield over thesoulsofmen. Stim- 
ulants and sedatives, wine, tobacco, opium 
and all the hideous array of drugs that 
give forgetfulness or spur the soul to vis- 
ions—how willing men are to call the de- 
mons in! And shall we not replace their 
power and fence them from the soul with 
a little harmless self-forgetting? May 
not books at times supply the magic car- 
pet which opens wide fields to the soul yet 
leaves it in serenity of self-control? 

What, then, is a magic-carpet book? 
Can we define its qualities? And have 
we a right to use them for forgetting? 


Copyright, 
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Magic Carpet Books 


Storics that Cheer But Not Inebriate 
By STEPHEN VAN OGDEN 


There are books enough and carpet can be 
had by the yard at a hundred shops in 
town. We know the magic book bec tuse 
it takes us out of self and into sunlit fields 
where the air we breathe is inspiriting and 
the company delightful. No one sits 
twice on a earpet that declines tog. At 
least we must have life and movement, the 
swift onward tlow of power. 

For restful hours the soul craves sun- 
shine also. Few come twice to the prob- 
lem books or the studies of pathology. 
‘‘Heart easing mirth” is often the con- 
ductor of the voyage, or smiling humor. 
For it is rest we seek and laughter brings 
it when she comes, lifting us out of our- 
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selves until we feel the stirring of a dif- 
ferent life and watch its movement for 
an hour with the bright aloofness of the 
heavenly witnesses untroubled by per- 
plexities and fears. 

Each year there come to us a few of 
these most restful and delightful books. 
They are not always the greatest books of 
the time: measured by sale and public 
chatter, but they have a hold on the years 
to come by dint of charm and humor. 
We may realize, as we read them, like a 
conscientious mother watching her chil- 
dren, that there might be room for crit- 
icism if our love would let us look: but 
are content to love with half closed eyes. 
It is enough for us that they are ours. 

Such a book, for most of us, is Mrs. 
Wiggin’s Rebecca. The story moves on 
familiar New England ground and its 
characters are the stock in trade of the 
American novelist—the New England 
spinster and the New England child. But 
the touch of humorous insight has made 


them live. Such a book is Edward Stew_ 
art White’s The Magic Forest which takes 
us to the Northern wilderness and makes 
us an inmate of the Indian villages. Such 
another is Frederick Palmer’s The Vaga- 
bond, with the splendid vigor of its boy 
and man in following his dreams. Such 
another, with more of the cloud of des- 
tiny to shadow it, is The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
Even in the too luxurious forests of Mr. 
Deeping’s fancy in Uther and Igraine we 
may wander and enjoy. If we love the 
light play of humor and love among the 
springtime flowers, Miss Thurston will 
lead us On the Road to Arcady. And 
when we sigh for the clang of 
swords we have Stephen Crane 
and Robert Barr in The 
O’Ruddy, Mrs. M. E. M. Davis 
in The Little Chevalier, or the 
resounding Adventures of Ger- 
ard by A. Conan Doyle. 

There remains then, perhaps, 
in the background of some 
reader’s mind the question 
whether as inheritors of the 
Puritan tradition we are free of 
this world of the magic carpet. 
Puritanism in England, we re- 
member, has long had a heavy 
charge to meet, because it did 
so much tokill out the innocent 
folk and fairy tales of the 
people. Buton the other hand, 
it was the Puritan spirit which 
created the two great magic- 

‘carpet books of the time before 
the modern novel, each of which 
in its own sphere stands at the 
head of its class. There has 
been no religious allegory like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and there has been no ad- 
venture tale so creative in its 
influence as Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. 

To the old Puritan question, 
‘‘Have we a right to be taken 
out of our ordinary life by 
books of the imagination? ”’ the 
modern answer, in view of the 

recreative needs of mind and soul, is a 
question from the other side, ‘‘ Have we a 
right not to be?’’ To the old arguments 
of the temptation to waste of time and 
dissipation of energy this modern age is 
ready to reply that it counts it all joy 
when it falls into this particular tempta- 
tion. The peril has shifted from sup- 
pression to exuberant lawlessness; and 
the man of the Puritan inheritance must 
not blink the fact that the present feel- 
ing, although nearer the true thought, is 
in its own way still a peril. 

We have a right, or even it may be a 
duty to take passage for the recreative 
fields of our forgetful dreams, but we 
have no such right until we have earned 
our fare. The printed book is but the 
lineal successor of the village story-teller 
who gathered his hearers about the even-- 
ing fire or in the tent on stormy days. 
He never presumed to offer himself as a 
rival to the war and hunting parties or to 
the needful drudgery of the women. 
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The real charm of the magic carpet 
grows out of contrast with the life which 
is left behind. Our work lends color to 
our dreams. It would be an egotist, in- 
deed, who could console a weary hour by 
tranced reading of his own autobiog- 
raphy. For the real weariness of life is 
the companionship of self and the cloud 
is the cloud of our own cares and fears 
and failures. The rest and healing of 
the magic carpet is in change from which 
we come back with a fresh eye to dis- 
tinguish between shadows and realities 
and rested nerves to endeavor and endure. 

For these excursions the old books are 
best.: One of the delusions incident to 
the modern plethora of stories is that we 
must have a new one for each fresh jour- 
ney into the restful land of dreams. How 
the little children laugh at us who, when 
a favorite tale is told, draw closer and 
say: ‘‘Tell it ’gen, Papa. Please tell it 
*gen.’’ How the old Greeks would stare 
who listened to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
all their lives with ever fresh apprecia- 
tion! I delight in the imaginative capac- 
ity and fidelity of that friend who tells 
me that she has read one story by Dickens 
at least fifty times and is just looking 
forward to beginning it again. I have 
my own books, not all of them master- 
pieces, which I know by heart in the 
sense of loving every page of them. 

One needs familiar nooks and favorite 
offlooks in the dream world of his rest. 


To be a stranger always, in a new land, 
half discerned, never getting beyond first 
introductions to the people, is to live a 
meager and half-hearted life. In travels 
with the magic carpet, as in culture trav- 
els in the world, it is more rewarding to 
spend ten days in one city of romance 
than one day each in ten cities. And all 
the more because with the changes of 
our own life we bring fresh powers of 
vision, nourished by experience, to the 
sights we see. 

These magic carpet journeys are for the 
weary. They are for tired mothers who 
ought, for their children’s sake, to get 
away from their children. One of the 
best things that could happen to the ris- 
ing generation would be to have their 
weary mothers spend an houra day with 
some, in the best sense, diverting book. 
But the real magic carpet seldom stops 
at the house where the nurserymaid 
usurps the mother’s place. Ministers 
ought, now and then, to visit dreamland 
for their congregations’ sake. Wise doc- 
tors might well prescribe the magic car- 
pet, as they do a trip to Europe, with a 
nice discrimination of the route. For the 
variety of modern fiction and all the gar- 
nered wealth of the best works of the long 
generations enable us to contrive chimney 
corner vacations which shall enlarge our 
vision of the world as well as fit us for 
pew zest and energy in work when we 
come bright-eyed and rested home. 





The Novelist’s Hunt for a Background 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


The hardest task of the modern professional 
novelist is to find an unappropriated and 
“catchy” title for his book; his initial prob- 
lem seems to be to find a standing ground for 
the feet of his invention. He has bettered 
the famous receipt of Mrs. Glass, and is 
assured that if he can first catch a country 
there will be plenty of hares as he goes nosing 
like a hound on the scent of local color. Some 
of these caterers to the taste of the respectable 
reading public draw over and over again the 
same boy, or man, and girl, with a varying 
background. Give them a stage and they will 
supply the—graven images. 

Whenever human nature, in the pages of a 
book, is so unreal its novelistic setting inevita- 
bly obtains a wholly factitious importance. 
The broken sky line of the background is used 
to distract attention from foreground poverty 
of invention. In the absence of the hues and 
gradations of genuine feeling, local color is all 
the color there is. For if the reader can only 
be amused with machinery and description, 
or caught with the spell of some great time 
or name, there is some chance that he may 
not too speedily repent the purchase of the 
book. 

This is not to say, however, that the search 
for an appropriate and interesting background 
is not a legitimate part of the story-teller’s art. 
But the great artist hardly needs to hunt. His 
feet are always on the firm ground of artistic 
reality. Let him give us men and women 
with sufficient foree and fire, indeed, and he 
might have them live in the same street for a 
dozen books. But he will be wiser—in fact 
his genius will urge bim—to seek variety, or 
rather appropriateness of scene. The unity 
of each new drama will require a setting of 
its own. Shakespeare would never have put 
Hamlet in the Forest of Arden or Rosalind in 
Elsinore—he would have felt the incongruity. 
And what would we really care for Arden or 
for Elsinore if it were not for Rosalind, Or- 
lando, Hamlet and the rest? 


The recent broadening of the field of fiction 
in America has attracted widespread attention. 
We not only have a great increase in the num- 
ber of writers, but their interests in real es- 
tate—to put it in that fashion—are widely 
scattered. In the American stories of the last 
half year, for example, the scenes are laid in 
at least thirty of the states—or two-thirds of 
the whole number. 

New England is no longer the favorite back- 
ground of the author’s fancy. He chronicles 
the life of the great cities, East and West. 
He feels the contrast between luxury and toil 
where mining camp looks down on health re- 
sort in the hills of Colorado, as in Hiram Gar- 
land’s Hesper. The maddening loneliness of 
tlfe California desert is the background in 
Mrs. Peattie’s The Edge of Things. The 
waste lands of the Alaskan North make the 
setting for Jack London’s wonderful dog in 
The Call of the Wild. Mr. Lighton, in The 
Ultimate Moment contrasts the plenty of corn- 
growing Nebraska with the moral barrens of 
polities in its cities, while Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia with their contrasts of the old and new, 
the mountains and the valleys are become the 
mothers of novelists as once they were the 
mothers of statesmen and Presidents. 

War is still on the whole the favorited back- 
ground for the writers of the year, though 
politics—the modern form of civil war—is be- 
coming a close second. Effective use of the 
too hackneyed period of the Civil Wars in 
England, is made by Miss Dix in Blount of 
Breckenhow. But let no one look for Charles 
or Cromwell here. The background isa back- 
ground, the actors make the play. The late 
Henry Seton Merriman set his drama of love 
and conscience against the dark background 
of the Napoleonic age, with but one passing 
glimpse of the emperor, like a baleful fire 
across the scene. Our own war between the 
states still gives material for stirring or would- 
be stirring scenes—best, for reserve and sub- 
ordination, in Mr. Frederick Palmer’s The 
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Vagabond, and Mr. Fox’s Little Shepherd o 
Kingdom Come. : 

If any future historian should attempt to res- 
urrect and analyze the dead and forgotten fic- 
tion of our time, especially the histwrical fic- 
tion, he might well come to characterize much 
of it as background-ridden. The setting has 
mastered the story and not the story the set- 
ting. Here is a man who has a story to tell or 
the desire to sell a story—which is, after all, a 
different thing. He paints it against the back- 
ground of a great historic period—let us say 
the Puritan Revolution in England or the 
American War between the States. But he is 
so little possessed by his story and so over- 
powered by new acquaintance with the great 
issues of the time he studies for a background 
that the latter swamps his sense of proportion. 
‘** Shall I make a drama of the Commonwealth 
and not bring Cromwell on the stage?” he 
asks. ‘‘Shall I have a picture of the Civil 
War without the homely face of Lincoln 
and the sturdy form of Grant? Perish the 
thought! ” 

But that is precisely what happens. The 
author’s thought perishes because it is not 
bright enough to endure in the luster of rec- 
ollections and associations which these great 
names bring in. We might have liked the 
soft glow of his candle in the dark—why should 
he open the door and insist that the lamps 
should be brought in to make his candle pale? 

If fiction depended on the discovery of un- 
exploited scenery, the end would seem to be 
almost in sight. The hunt for the background 
has worn paths across the world. Korea, the 
Hermit Nation, and Tibet the unexplored have 
made backgrounds for love stories within a 
year. Fortunately the real field of fiction is 
the great, familiar, ever-fresh, only half ex- 
plored and inexhaustible world of the heart of 
man. There will always be a fitting back- 
ground for the writer who has seen real be- 
ings, has lived in imagination with their life 
and who knows how to interpret it with hu- 
mor, power and charm. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 20 


Mrs. C. M. Lamson led the meeting. Several 
messages from North China were given. Mrs. 
Perkins writes from Paotingfu of the work 
of the Bible woman, and adds, ‘‘ Weare contin- 
ually reminded by one and another referring 
to things that Miss Morrill and Miss Gould 
said or did, that their works live after them.’’ 
Writing from Tung-cho Mrs. Galt tells of one 
Bible woman who has during the year made 
441 visits to 82 homes and has given 5% 
reading lessons to 72 women and girls with 
more cordial welcome than ever before. 

Mrs. Laura B. Bridgman spoke vivaciously 
of work among the Zulus, looking back over 
the forty-three years since she first went to 
South Africa. As she did not start for Amer- 
ica until July, she had a share in welcoming 
the Board’s Deputation to Umzumbe, her 
home for twenty-seven years, and to which, 
after long absence, she returned for this 
special occasion. Her graphic account of her 
arrival late in the evening and her peeps in at 
the dining-room window caused many smiles. 
She was enthusiastic in her accvunt of the 
school at Umzumbe with its eighty-seven girls, 
under the care of Mrs. Malcolm and Miss 
Frost. Mrs. Malcolm is now adding to her 
ordinary duties the superintending of brick 
making for a new building, because in this 
way the work will be well done. The end of 
the hour came so quickly that Mrs. Bridg- 
man’s story was left with ‘‘To be continued ”’ 
on another Friday morning, two weeks later. 


It was stated at the recent Anglican Church 
Congress that there are 1,491 parishes where 
the annual net income of the living is less 
than $500. 
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For the 


Brown-Eyes 


Brown-eyes comes nestling, at close of the day, 
And softly we swing, and slow. 
Light we have none, save a glistening ray, 
Where hangeth a crescent, low; 
But yet, in each velvety cheek, hiding deep, 
Y I see two wee stars, as they twinkle and peep, 
And whisper their secrets to Brown-eyes to keep. 


That’s how she knows that the moon is a pie, Ww 
Of sunshine ’tis made, and dew; 

Baked for the dear little stars in the sky, > 
O, surely you know ’tis true! 

For don’t you remember a short time ago, 

The moon was as big and as round as x 

an 0? 
And nothing’s left now but 
a silvery bow! 







+ Ww 







Brown-eyes knows too, 
when their supper is o’er, 
Before they begin their play, 
How they all haste to the inky, black 
shore, 
Where floweth the milky way, 
And leaning in clusters, far over the 
brink, 
From out the * Big Dipper,’’ they all 
take a drink, 
There’s a little one too, for the babies I think. 


Mot 


©, Brown-eyes is wise as a baby can be, w% 


And many more things she *. 
knows. a 
About the ‘Great Bear,’’ whom the frightened ‘ a Be 
stars flee, ; 


As growling along he goes. 


ce : =. For see! in each velvety cheek 
\. & Vf < ? hiding deep, 
aia 4° f Are two little stars, and they 
pas. twinkle, and peep, 
St | And whisper their secrets to 
ly Brown-eyes to keep! 
\ 
~ > -> 





—Pauline Frances Camp. 





The Snow Flake Family 


‘“‘Let me come in—let me come in,” shouted the North 
Wind as he knocked on the window pane. He was a good 
fellow, but he was boisterous tonight. 

The Snow Flake family were huddled together on the 
window ledge, for they had moved there one day when the 
North Wind blew up a storm, and they had a pretty home, 
overlooking the wintry garden, with its ice crested pond. 

“It’s very cold my dear,’’ whispered Mrs. Snow Flake 


Tangles 32. HOMONYMNS 
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. 
Children 
to her daughter Crystal, ‘‘and that noisy fellow, the North 
Wind, has blown away half of our house.” 

“Yes, it’s very cold,’’ answered little Crystal, ‘‘O mother, 
I wish we could get inside the window, if it were open, even 
a little, we could. The fire in there is so bright, I’d like to go 
in by it.” 

‘‘When the North Wind comes again I’ll ask him to 
knock louder,’’ replied her mother. ‘‘He wants to get in 
himself, I am sure, and we could go with him.”’’ 

The North Wind came galloping by just then and he 
stopped and called: ‘‘Let me come in—let me come in,’’ 
and he rattled the pane so loudly that little Crystal trem- 
bled for fear it would break. 

After a while a very Tall Person came and opened the 
window a tiny crack. ‘‘I will leave it a moment,” she said, 
‘for the room is getting too warm.” 

‘““Now is our chance,’’ whispered Mrs. Snow Flake ex- 
citedly, ‘‘let us start.” 

So they crept stealthily along, while their friend, the 
North Wind, helped them across the hard places. He was 
a very obliging fellow when he chose to be. And quick asa 
thrice he lifted them over the sill and sent them in a soft 
little tlutter to the hearth rug. 

“How delightful it is,’ sighed Mrs. Snow Flake con- 
tentedly, ‘‘we can stay here for the night.” 

‘*But supposing the Tall Person comes in,’ said timid lit- 
tle Crystal. ‘I should be frightened, for she might not like 
to have us here.” 

“We are quite safe, 
talk to her other children. 
spoke again. 

“‘O, mother dear,’’ she cried. ‘‘I want to go back. The 
fire is nice, but it makes me feel so queer—please let’s go 
back.” ? 

She pleaded so earnestly, that when the North Wind next 
rushed by, Mrs. Snow Flake called to him. ‘I don’t like to 
trouble you,”’ she said, ‘‘ but will you be so good as to show 
us the way out.”’ 

But the North Wind did not hear as he hurried past. In 
vain she called and called, but each time he swept by so blus- 
teringly that her voice was lost in the gale. 

*““O! O!” eried poor little Crystal, ‘‘what shall we do * 
O, why did we ever come—dear! dear!”’ 

‘‘We must wait a while,’’ replied her mother, trying to- 
be cheerful,”’ perhaps the North Wind will stop the next time 
he goes by.”’ 

**Q, I feel so queer,” said little Crystal, ‘‘and you look so 
queer, mother, and so do all of us—what is the matter ?”’ 

Then she began to cry, and so did all the other little Snow 
Flakes, and when the North Wind passed once more without 
offering to help them out, poor mother Snow Flake began to 
ery too. * 

After a while little Miss Marjory came to rock her doll to 
sleep before the fire, and the Tall Person closed the window. 
On the hearth rug was one clear crystal drop, like a tear, and 
Miss Marjory little dreamed, as she sat there softly singing, 
of the sad fate that had befallen the Snow Flake family, and 
that the shining tear was all that was left of them. 


replied her mother, and began to 
But by and by little Crystal 


And LAST it beauty, glorious to the eye, 
PRIME, blue expanse. 


(When certain words pronounced like some 
of those in this story are placed in order as The milky way with countless worlds that fleck 
they come their initials will form an interest- Thy azure vault, like bold COMPLETE, on high, 
= - Arches the blue with many a silver speck. 
ing occasion.) 


The gulls were sailing on their showy pteres —ppe poundiess glories that within thee lie 
above our heads when Nathaniel said I ought Shall triumph, even, o’er the broken wreck 
to untie the knot which held the little cat-boat, Of Time, and thy Creator magnify, 
and go across the bay before night to see an PRIME, blue expanse. 
old mason who was to ceil our nice summer 
cottage for us. As far as the eye could see the 
open water was white with caps, and beyond ANSWERS 
them a veil of fog, which forever and aye 80. 1. James Fenimore Cooper; Lowell. 2. Ulys- 
hangs about this coast. But no knight was ses s. Grant; Holmes. 3. Mary, Queen of Scots: 
ever braver than Nat in the day of chivalry, Scott. 4. Robert Burns; Whittier. 5. Napoleon 
and we made the journey in safety. Bonaparte; Byron. 6. Stradivarius; George Eliot. 
DOROTHEA. 7. Nathaniel Hawthorne; Lowell. 8. John C. Fre- 
mont; Whittier. 9%. John Milton; Wordsworth. 
10. Duke of Wellington; Tennyson. 11. William 
Cowper; Mrs. Browning. 12. Daniel Webster; 
Emerson. 


81. RIDDLE 


My lady has a taper waist, 
But nothing like to mine, 
Yet I protest I never laced 
To make my figure fine. 


I long have filled a mentor’s place 
To preacher, student, sage ; 

But in my glass I cannot trace 
The slightest mark of age. 


HESPERUS, 


Kreet aad trim my form appears, 
As in my earliest prime; 

Unchanged, although through changing years 
I've marked the flight of time. 


Yet Lam fragile you discern; : So kes di et 
Indeed, there is no doubt, 83. CHARADE 


Unless I take a sudden turn, : 
My sands will soon run out. PRIME, blue expanse, above of midnight sky! 
M.c. 8. The myriad stars thy canopy bedeck 
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In Owen Wister’s Country 


| The Scenic and Human Charms of the Land Made Famous 


by the Author of The Virginian 


Pror. E. E. Stosson, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 








When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
*E went ’an took—the same as me ! 
—Kipling. 

The best historical novels are those 
which give a faithful picture of times yet 
remaining in the memory of living men. 
Such material the poet or novelist can 
handle more freely and artistically than 
more contemporaneous events, and while 
it has the romance of the unfamiliar, at 
the same time there is a check put upon 
the fancy of the author, and he is enabled 
to avoid these blunders in facts and 
spirit, which occur in all fiction dealing 
with a remote time. Owen Wister is, 
then, entitled to the name of historfcal 
novelist in the strictest sense, for of his 
stories of life in the mountains and des- 
erts of the West, it may be said that all 
of them are real and some of them are 
true. In fact what he has done is to take 
the current tales of frontier life as they 
are told in offices or by the camp-fire and, 
by the magic of his art, has wrought 
them into a form palatable to the mag- 
azine public, and, by grouping them about 
a few characters, has given them a greater 


Big Horn Mountains 


unity and interest. Out of alot of good 
stories he has made literature. 

It is fortunate that he has thus caught 
and made permanent these fugitive scenes 
of the past, for no one else has done it 
so well, and in a few years more it 
would have been too late to catch the life 
of the open range. The West changes 
rapidly, and twenty years here is equiv- 
alent to fifty in older communities. To 
most of the people now living in Wyo- 
ming, the life described by Owen Wister 
is almost as foreign and unfamiliar as it 
is to Eastern readers. They can see a 
cowboy only from a seat in the bleachers 
or the grand-stand at a Wild West Show 
or a Frontier Day exhibition. The cow- 
boy always was a good deal of an actor 
and a poser, and now he is little else. He 
is as self-conscious and conspicuous in 
walking the streets of Laramie or Chey- 
enne in his shaggy chaps, as is the blue- 
kneed Highlander who paces the court- 
yard of Edinburgh castle. The stage 
cowboy looks his part much more than 
his genuine predecessor, but when it 
comes to performance he shows his in- 
experience. An humiliating example of 








this occured last June, when, on the oc- 
casion of the President’s visit, a Wild 
West exhibition was given in his honor, 
in which some of the best riders still ex- 
tant took part. Greatly to the chagrin 
of the people, out of six contestants only 
two succeeded in roping their steers. 
Some apologized for them by saying that 
they were nervous in the presence of 
their distinguished guest, but a cowboy 
who gets nervous over a President, even 
one who knows the ropes as well as ‘‘ Our 
Teddy,’’ is not the genuine article. The 
Wyoming boy, like the Eastern boy, gets 
his knowledge of Indians from novels, 
not from observation. In fact there are 
six times as many Indians in New York 
as in Wyoming. It is no longer con- 
sidered good form in Wyoming to shoot a 
man on your wedding day, even so de- 
testable an individual as ‘‘ Trampas,”’ and 
the days of the vigilantes are as completely 
in the past as the days of the Crusades, 
But completely as the pioneer condi- 
tions have vanished, the time has been 
so short since they prevailed that it is 
common fo meet men and women who 
can tell stories, startling enough to make 
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the hair curl, of the days when there was of rain in April, May and June... . A mag- 
nificent bouquet was sent to Professor Mel- 


no king in Israel and every man did that 
which was right in 
his own eyes—and 
generally wrong in 
the eyes of his neigh- 
bor. In a Wyoming 
restaurant last sum- 
mer, a@ young lady 
was asking her father 
about some of the 
scenes in The Vir- 
ginian, and among 
other things, ‘* Who 
was ‘Cattle Kate,’ 
and what did she 
do? Iler father an- 
swered: ‘‘Well, I 
don’t exactly remem- 
ber; but there is one 
of the men who 
lynched her at that 
table. I will ask 
him.” And he re- 
turned from his in- 
terview with the 
dignified gentleman 
with the white beard 
at the other table, 
bringing all the de- 


” 


tails of how and 
ohy Cattle Katee. “em 
was shot, part of 


which he told to his daughter. 

If one should attempt to separate the 
genuine incidents from the fictitious by 
his judgment of the probabilities, he 
would make many mistakes. Very likely 
it would be concluded that the most in- 
credible thing among the stories is the 
account of the rain-making in Cheyenne 
given in Lin McLean’s Honey-moon. Yet 
Wister’s account is not at all exagger- 
ated, and in proof of it I take from my 
scrap-book the following clipping from 
the Cheyenne Sun of Sept. 2, 1891: 


Captain Ravenseraft; in charge of the 
weather bureau here, ... says without res- 
ervation, that the rains of yesterday can but 
be ascribed to supernatural agencies... . 
Melbourne, looking actually haggard, peered 
down from his den when the reporter called 
at 8.30 last night. He said he was work- 
ing and would soon produce a shower that 
would convince the people of his power. 
At 10 this morning the committee will wait 
upon Mr. Melbourne and request him to de- 
liver more wetness on Saturday next. While 
the committee announces that the first trial is 
satisfactory, few hold that it is absolutely 
conclusive. There have been stranger -co- 
incidences but this one appeals forcefully to 
advanced thinkers. If electricity can be har- 
nessed, why can not it be applied with other 
factors, or what is there to prevent the sub- 
jection of other elements? It is now pro- 
posed to have Melbourne come out here and 
undertake, by contract, to give twelve inches 


delightful it is to 





MOLLY WOOD 


ride, especially on a spirited horse, 
he Virginian. p. 188 


bourne last evening with this card: Mrs. V.S. 
Glafcke, the florist, would acknowledge Mr. 








which 1 can now do quite well.” 
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Melbourne’s kindness in omitting hail from 
his rainstorm this afternoon. 


This is a charming example of popular 
science in all its peculiarities; the ready 
ascription of the sudden shower ‘to su- 
pernatural agencies,” though one would 
not have thought Melbourne to be super- 
natural to look at him, the customary 
reference to electricity, which to the pop- 
ular mind is yet a supernatural agency, 
although the reporter evidently thinks it 
is also an ‘‘element.’”’ Altogether, it is 
just the sort of writing and logic that 
“appeals forcefully to advanced think- 
ers.”’ ‘ 

The exaggeration which marred some 
of Wister’s early stories, he has largely 
outgrown. He has become less conven- 
tional and more truthful, and gives a 
much truer portrait- 
ure of life and scenes 
in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region than any 
of the many others 
who have attempted 
it. If we compare 
his work with that 
of one of our best 
known delineators of 
Western life, Hamlin 
Garland, we can see 
a great difference. 
Her Mountain Lover, 
as he appears in Eng- 
lish society, is a 
caricature; amusing, 
and with’ recogniza- 
bly life-like features, 
but absolutely im- 
possible, and as a 
whole as fictitious 
as a centaur; while 
The Virginian, under 
the similar circum- 
stances of his visit 
to his wife’s folks 
in Vermont, is per- 
fectly real and nat- 
ural. 

From a Wyoming 
standpoint, it is interesting to watch the 
stories turnup. ‘I wonder what Wister 


Xs See 





SUPERSTITION TRAIL 


“Here our trail crossed over it between two eroded and fantastic shapes of stone, like mushrooms, or misshapen 
heads on pikes.” The Virginian. p. 408 
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‘* The Bishop was not only a qood man, but a Man, 
which somehow means more.”’ How Lin McLean Went 
East. 


will make of:that”’ is often heard as the 
ending of Wild West narration. No doubt 
is expressed of his ultimately getting it, 
and transforming it into something new 
and strange. It is generally understood 
that much of his material comes from Dr. 
Amos W. Barber of Cheyenne, formerly 
governor of the state, and one of the best 
story-tellers of a country where good 
story-tellers are not rare. He appears in 
several of the tales as Dr. Amory W. 
Barker. 

To those at a distance the actual identi- 
fication of persons and places is not in- 
teresting, but since, as I have said, these 
stories have great historical value, it is 
worth whilé putting on record a few of 
them. The bishop, who preached the ser- 
mon on the Shoshone Reservation in ac- 
cordance with which “Lin McLean went 
Kast,” is the Right Reverend Ethelbert 
Talbot, now Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
though I think he is too shrewd a man to 
preach from the story of the prodigal son, 
for this part of Scripture has been so 
much overworked by Western mission- 
aries that it is a risky text to announce. 
It would be easy, also, to identify the 
itinerant preacher who wrestled all night 
with The Virginian when he was “in 
a state of sin,” but it would be cruel to 
make his name public. ‘‘Lin McLean,’’ 
though of course a composite character, 
is apparently drawn mostly from John 
Linn, to whom many of the adventures 
belong, among them the adoption of a 
boot-black. All of the old settlers will 
tell who The Virginian was, for they 
knew him well, but the curious thing 
about it is that they all point out differ- 
ent men as the prototype of the charac 
ter. His adventures once belonged to 
various men from Montana to Southern 
California, but: they all belong to him 
now irretrievably. The ranch of which 
he was foreman is Judge Torrey’s, in the 
heart of Wyoming, on the map as Embar, 


from which the location of the ‘‘ Bow- 
leg range’’ (Owl Creek Range), ‘‘Sunk 
Creek,’’ and other historic sites is easy. 
The changing of the babies is a true story 
and occurred on the Goose Egg Ranch, 
now belonging to Judge Carey, at the 
junction of the Poison Spider and the 
Platte, in 1887 or 1888. Even the chapter 
on ‘When you call me that, smile,” is a 
veritable occurrence. 

Destiny at Drybone is perhaps the most 
‘‘veritistic’’ of the Wyoming sketches, 
and the old military 
graveyard with its broken 
white palings and its pal- 
impsest headboards with 
their tales of war, mur- 
der and sudden death, can 
still be seen at Ft. Fetter- 
man (‘‘Drybone’’), and 
the happenings are much 
as given in the story, ex- 
cept for the necessary 
dramatic condensation. 
In those days Albany 
County extended nearly 
to the middle of the state, 
and they say the county 
warrants are still on file 
at Laramie for the cor- 
oner’s jury who drew 
their pay as needed to 
satisfy their debts of 
honor, four days before 
the death of the subject 
of their inquest; who was 
really old man Parks, 
shot from the street by 
Ed Linn, brother of John 
Linn. Judge Slaghammer 
is known outside of books 
as Judge Slaymaker, a 
prominent citizen of the 
state today. The suicide 
and burial of Mrs. Sal 
Potter about the same 
time is vividly described as relating to 
Mrs. Lusk, although there are certain 
still more picturesque details relating to 
the interment which ..the author has 
omitted, and for which you will have to 
ask the next Wyoming man you meet. 

The pathetic story of Jessamine, who 
came from the far South to secure the 
pardon of her unworthy brother, is all too 
true. Nate was notorious for his cruelty 
to horses even for a country where there 
is more than one Balaam, and a favorite 





** Molly and the Kids”’ 
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feat of his was that by which he met his 
death, that of jerking the head of the 
horse to one side while at full speed and 
so throwing him, while his rider slipped 
off. This time, however, he had hobbled 
his spurs, so that instead of rolling they 
would eut the side of the horse, and as 
these became entangled in the woven 
girth, he was not able to jump off at the 
critical instant, and so his ride lasted 
longer than his life. 

The establishment of a school at Bear 





Creek for the few actual and prospective 
children is especially characteristic of 
Wyoming, which is striving hard to keep 
at the head of the column for the smallest 
percentage of. illiteracy in spite of the 
difliculties caused by the immense dis- 
tances. Wherever there are two or three 
children, even on a single isolated ranch, 
there a school teacher is sent for part of 
the year at the cost of $40 or $45 a'month. 
A very considerable proportion of the 
feminine population of the state came 
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“ Down in the bottom was a 
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as ‘‘very sincere spinsters,’”’ but have 
been induced, like Molly Stark Wood, 
to transfer their affections to others than 
their pupils. School boards have been 
driven to desperation in their efforts to 
secure teachers who could be relied upon 
to remain non-union, and they are said in 
some cases to have gone so far as to send 
East for the homeliest old maids who could 
be found. According to my observation, 
however, the boards have either not made 
this a condition, or if they have, the teach- 
ers agencies have failed in this case, as 
they so often do, to deliver goods accord- 
ing to the specifications, and it is doubt- 
ful whether this plan for securing per- 
manent teachers would have succeeded 
anyway. According to that number of 
the Census Bulletins which is popularly 
know. as the ‘Matrimonial Market 


Guide”? and which has, we hear, been 


exhausted by demands from the over- 
feminized New England states, the aver- 
age chance of proposal per eligible female 
is greater in Wyoming than in any other 
state in the union. To be exact, the 
ratio of unmarried men to unmarried 
women is two to one in Wyoming, 
while in Massachusetts the reverse ratio 
prevails. The immigration of ‘Molly 
Woods”’ therefore still continues, al- 
though cowboys of the type of The 
Virginian are no longer in the market, 
and schoolmarms nowadays have to be 
content with less picturesque suitors, 
who, however, will doubtless make quite 
as satisfactory husbands, and offer less 
shock to the prejudices of Bennington, 
Vt. It is impossible then to identify 
“Molly Wood” because there are so 
many of her. 

Doubtless Mr. Wister would object to 
this or any attempts to give to the crea- 
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tions of his fancy ‘‘a local habitation and 
a name,’’ but he really has no right to 
say anything about it. It is a well-estab- 
lished point of literary etiquette that the 
task of working out the geography of fic- 
tion belongs not to the author but to the 
reader. It would make lots of trouble if 
it were not so. Fancy what would hap- 
pen if Shakespeare should come back to 
earth, and declare that all the tears which 
have been shed on Juliet’s tomb at Verona 
had irrigated the wrong spot. Or if Haw- 
thorne should empower some medium to 
prove that the shrine at which tourists 
have so long worshiped in Rome was not 
‘*Hilda’s tower.’’ Real characters will 
not be allowed to remain in the clouds, 
whatever the author may wish about 
it. 

Whatever criticism comes from those 
who best know the scenes and people 


JACKSON’S HOLE FROM THE PASS 


sides.” The Virginian, p. 422 


which Owen Wister described is rather in 
the nature of a compliment to the au- 
thor’s general accuracy than a detraction. 
I was told not long ago by a former resi- 
dent of Simla that Kipling’s stories of the 
life there were very unreliable; that the 
deeds of ‘‘Mrs. Hauksbee”’ were in some 
cases confused with those of ‘‘ Mrs. Mal- 
lowe,”’ and that ‘‘the Gadsbys’’ were put 
into the wrong regiment. In the strict- 
ness of her demands on the novelist this 
lady is like a friend of mine; a man who 
has become eminent in his branch of 
science because he possesses in a marked 
degree what President Jordan calls “the 
passion for veracity.’’ He naturally has 
little tolerance for fiction, in or out of 
books, and it was only when he was sick 
that his wife took advantage of the occa- 
sion to read to him The Virginian. In 
the midst of the story of the honeymoon 
on the island where The Virginian 
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catches trout for supper, she heard a 
groan from her husband. 

‘‘What is the matter? 
pain?” she asked. 

““Why can’t that man tell the truth?” 
came in despairing tones frum the bed. 

‘“What has he said now that is wrong? ”’ 

“Why, that stream was not stocked 
with trout till ten years later,’’ was the 
answer of the man of science. 

Owen Wister’s books are among the 
few which could stand being illustrated 
by photography, like Dunbar’s and Riley’s 
poems. The pictures here given were 
selected out of a large number equally 
applicable, although they were none of 
them taken with a view to being used as 
illustrations. His stories are laid in some 
of the grandest scenery of the Rockies, 
but little known to the tourist who is 
confined to Pullmans and mammoth 


Are you in 





spread of level land, broad and beautiful, with the blue and silver Tetons rising from its chain of lakes to the west, and other heights presiding over its other 


hotels. Many other parts of Wyoming 
are quite as interesting as the Park ex- 
cept for its unique feature, the geysers, 
and those who have a taste for nature 
au naturel would find it delightful to 
spend a summer following the trails of 
The Virginian, Lin- McLean and other 
‘‘red men and white” with whom Owen 
Wister has made us friends. 


The Presbyterian Church North received 
ninety ministers from other denominations 
last year who are now preaching to Presby- 
terian congregations. Little or nothing is 
said about any change of beliefs when a min- 
ister passes from one denomination to another. 
Such transfers used to be made rarely and when 
they occurred were usually regarded as the 
evidence of important changes of mind and 
heart. The consequences of this movement 
from one camp to another for another decade, 
in bringing the denominations together, can 
hardly be estimated yet. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Fiction in Letters * 


The English novel may be said to have 
begun with Richardson’s Pamela, the 
story of the love adventures of a servant 
girl told in her own letters. Its success 
was startling, and its method was copied 
as well as its attitude toward life. The 
whole course of fiction ever since is strewn 
with wrecks of novels in letters, some of 
them by masters of the story-teller’s art, 
while the real successes have been few 
and far between. The method requires 
so delicate and sympathetic a touch, such 
skill in the interpretation of personality 
through the medium of personalities 
which must not merely be respected, but 
also made interesting, so much power of 
selection and play of humor that success 
is a rare achievement indeed. 

We count it no light honor, therefore, 
for the present season that it has brought 
us two remarkable successes in this rare 
and difficult art, two books which are 
wide apart in literary theory, scene and 
handling, but which belong together be- 
cause both have given us dramatic pic- 
tures of imaginative life through the me- 
dium of correspondence. Unlike Pamela, 
these two books secure variety by admit- 
ting us to confidential relations with a 
group of letter writers instead of follow- 
ing the fortunes of one in a series of jour- 
nal letters. We occupy one point of view 
after another, and the picture before us 
is built up by many successive touches. 

Mr. Howells’s theory of the novel- 
writer’s art is well known. His imagina- 
tion is a well-trained steed which never 
overleaps the bounds of what its master 
has seen or might have seen. It shies at 
romance, and responds only to the spur 
of the actual. Letters Home is a delight- 
ful study of New York in the experiences 
of a group of people, not one of whom is 
a New Yorker. 

The Trust Magnate, drawn to the me- 
tropolis of trade; his wife, too old for 
change and living in old village memories ; 
his daughter, with her warm, impulsive 
heart and social ambitions; the migra- 
tory journalist; the isolated group of 
Western people lonely in a flat ; the shrewd 
girl companion, inheritor of the Puritan 
conscience; the elderly Bostonian (more 
nearly a caricature than any other in the 
book)—all these are suffered to draw 
themselves and each other with an unfail- 
ing light touch and deft humor. They 
are interesting, and are involved in an 
entanglement of dramatic intensity. No 
recent book by Mr. Howells has the dis- 
tinction, vital human interest and dra- 
matic value of this story. This placing of 
the story on the fringe of New York is in 
itself original and humorous, and the idea 
is worked out with mastery of both the 
method and the situation. 

We called attention a year ago to one 
of the best children’s books of the year, 
A Little Captive Lad, by Beulah Marie 
Dix. The author of that delighful story 
has taken for her background in Blount 
of Breckenhow the same period of the 
English wars between the king and the 


* Letters Home, by W. D. Howells. pp. 299. Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 

The Life, Treason and Death of James Blount of 
Breckenhow, compiled and edited by Beulah Marie Dix. 
pp. 345. Maemilian Co, $1.50. 


Puritans. In this remarkable and suc- 
cessful novel she has confined herself en- 
tirely to the cavalier side and the action 
moves only from the villages of the North 





BEULAH MARIE DIX 
Author of Blount of Breckenhow 


to York and Oxford. Miss Dix has also 
tried the difficult experiment of telling 
her story in the form of letters, and has 
achieved a remarkable success. The per- 
sonality of her letter writers is brought 
out with delicacy and sureness of touch. 





Most of these letters are written by her 
heroine, who will take her place, we 
think, among the memorable women of 
recent fiction. From the hero we have 
not a written word, yet the letters of the 
different actors in the scene make him 
stand out, a vivid personality, clearly 
conceived, strongly drawn and appealing 
both to our respect and interest. Per- 
haps Miss Dix was wise in letting the 


‘woman speak, and wise too in building 


up her picture of the man stroke by 
stroke and tint by tint until in the last 
pages he appears before us as a vital per- 
sonality. 

The story abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions, but the note is never forced and the 
charm is almost as much in the restraint 
and quietness of manner as in the beauty 
of the pictures. It is a book to be read 
with care and the full power of it will 
hardly dawn upon the reader’s mind until 
the last pages are turned. 


Stories of American Life 


One of the best stories of the year is 
Mr. Frederick Palmer’s The Vagabond. * 
It is a manly book, with plenty of red 
blood and vital action. In fact it allows 
of enthusiasm. Its movement is attuned 
to the music of a stirring march while 
humor and romance are also of the com- 
pany. The author has made his mark in 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of The Vagabond 


She has grasped a vital dramatic situa- 
tion with genuine power and sympathy 
and subordinated her historic background 
with reserve and understanding. 


short stories; this book shows that he is 
able also to plan on a large scale and 


* The Vagabond, by Frederick Palmer. pp. 476. Chas. 
Secribner’s Sous. $1.50. 4 
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keep his material well in hand and the in- 
terest of his readers continues to the end. 

The Vagabond, a boy when the story 
opens, with his three ambitions—to climb 
a mountain, to find a mine, and to wina 
girl—is powerfully and charmingly drawn, 
and the girl is well worth winning. The 
story begins in the isolation 
of the country. It carries 
us to California with the 
lirst tide of emigration. It 
comes to its climax in the 
times of the Civil War. 
The background of scenery 
and circumstances is man- 
aged with great skill. The 
movement of the story 
holds the interest of the 
reader from the first. 
There is nothing mechani- 
cal or imitative in style or 
method. The book is one 
to be enjoyed and remem- 
bered and the reader will 
come back to it forasecond , 
reading with undiminished 
pleasure. 

In a somewhat different 
vein is Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Hesper.* It, too, 
concerns itself with mining 
and with miners; but the 
climax is in a Colorado 
mountain town where the 
miners are banded together 
against the civil authority 
in support of violence in a 
strike. Here, also, is an enthusiastic boy, 
who goes to the mountains for health’s 
sake and drags his beautiful but wholly 
unsentimental sister into scenes of rude 





*Hesper, by Hamlin Garland. pp. 444. Harper & 
Bros. £1.50. 
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Bw , 7] life which first 
pe + oer disgust, then im- 
eG <n: press and finally 


write them- 
selves deep upon 
her awakened 
imagination. 
The contrast 
between the lan- 
guid elegance of 
the health resort 
in the valley— 
the town of the 
wealthy ‘‘one- 
lungers’’— and 
the working men 
of the mines on 
the heights; is a 
telling feature of 
the book and it 
is a bold and 
happy concep- 
tion which 
brings in the 
boy’s enthusi- 
asm and the 
sense of duty of 
the _ fastidious 
girl as bridging- 
overelements 
tending toward a 
final unity of bet- 
ter understand- 
ing. Mr.Garland 
knows his people 
and draws their 
life and thoughts 
with insight and 
power. It is a 
book full of dra- 
matic contrasts and is good reading. 
Mr. Ogden’s name is new to us. His 
Tennessee Todd* is a story of the last 
days of steamboating on the Mississippi. 
The hopeless contest of the boats with 
the encroaching railroads, resulting in a 
violent family feud between former part- 





From Barbe of Grand Bayou 


3 eaies 


The Macmillan Co. 


ners, embitters the love of their son and 


daughter. 


Much of the story is concerned with the 
life of rural Missouri, and a fight over 


*Tennessee Todd, by G. W. Ogden. pp. 344. A. 8. 


Barnes & Co, $1.50, 
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the’ county seat is another element of 
war between neighbors. There are stirring 
scenes of racing by water and private 
battle on shore. The book shows genu- 
ine power. Tennessee is a strong charac- 
ter, and is drawn with an engaging inter- 
est and a wise reserve. 

American politics and the manners and 
morals of politicians are handled with no 
gentle condemnation by Mr. W. R. Ligh- 
ton in The Ultimate Moment.* The cen- 
tral figure is a man of strong nature and 
stronger will, shattered by domestic griefs 
and public disgusts, who is making the 
fight in a Western state for the United 
States senatorship. 

Contrasted with his pessimistic views 
of life is the fresh enthusiasm of a son of 
the farm who has come from his mother’s 
fat acres to make himself a power for 
good in the world. The two women be- 
tween whom this young man’s love hangs 
poised afford a similar contrast of self- 
ishness and simplicity. The pictures of 
Omaha life are powerful, if not compli- 
mentary, and the book preaches a whole- 
some doctrine of honor, simplicity and 
truth. 

The Edge of Thingst in Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie’s story is the California desert, 
to which a young man betakes himself 
for a career aud the hope of a fortune as 
a herder of sheep. The keynote of a 
large part of the book is the terrible 
loneliness of this desert life with its re- 
sultant homesickness or insanity. Later 
on the story changes its scene to Alaska. 

Mrs. Peattie has used material enough 
for half a dozen ordinary stories, Her 
intensity of observation and power of 
picturing have made a fresh and striking 
contribution to the fiction of the year. 
It is a book which the reader, once hav- 
ing begun upon, will find it hard to lay 
down until he has finished, and which 
having once read he will be sure to re- 
member. The stage is not large and there 






From the Forest Hearth 


are but few characters, but in their 
strange surroundings one feels the real- 


*The Ultumate Moment, by W. R. Lighton. pp. 310. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50, 

+The Edge of Things, by Elia W. Peattie. pp. 255, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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ity and intensity of 
the life which they 
lead. 

More intimate and 
autobiographical than 
any of these is Mr. 
Owen Kildare’s, My 
Mamie Rose.* Itisa 
human’ document of 
unusual psychological 
interest, its story told 
with a boy’s sim- 
plicity, but a 
strong man’s 
power in every 
page. It de- 
serves far more 
than the mo- 
mentary atten- 
tion one gives 
the mass of fic- 
tion. As a minute and faithful picture of 
Bowery life, and the evolution of a soul 
in this product of East Side conditions, 
the book has no parallel. 

At thirty years old, Owen Kildare was 
a prize fighter, a ‘‘bouncer’”’ in various 
dives, and could neither read nor write. 
Then there came into his life the woman 
through whose power a soul was born in 
him, and whose death set the seal to the 
eight years of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed. Today, a successful author and 
playwright, he tells the story of his res- 
cue in such fashion that it grips the 
heart and leaves an indelible impress; the 
dog ‘ Bill,” faithful to his own part, hav- 
ing also a vital share in this drama of East 
Side life. 

We cannot profess to have enjoyed Mr. 
Major’s new story, A Forest Hearth,t 
although it contains many interesting 
situations and much careful study of the 
conditions of early life in Indiana. The 
difficulty is neither in a theory of ethics 
which paralyzes human freedom by as- 
serting that we are all mere creatures of 
heredity, nor in the ignorance of good 
usage which continually confuses the 
right use of will and shall. Mr. Major 
supplies the antidote for the former in 
his pictures of motive and character and 
the latter might be condoned were we not 
dealing with the popular author of widely 
read books. 

The trouble lies deeper, in a certain 
coarseness of handling which the author 
evidently mistakes for vigor. There are 
no reserves, even in his treatment of so 
sensitive material as the soul of a young 
girl, and he “paws over” her motives and 
feelings until we would feel like shooting 
him if his heroine had not already begun 
to seem unreal under such treatment. It 
is impossible for this reviewer to regard 
Rita—and especially Dic.—in their ma- 
turity as real beings. The best that can 
be said is that they seem more real than 
the Haddon Hall figures of Mr. Major’s 
former book and will dramatize well for 
the present day stage. But Mr. Major 
knows how to write about the thoughts 
and adventures of boys. 


Copyright, 1903, 
F. H. Revell Co. 





*My Mamie Rose, by Owen Kildare. pp. 303. Baker 
& Taylor Co, $1.50 net. 

+A Forest Hearth, by Charles Major. pp. 354, Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


From On the 
Road to Arcady 


Books of Romance 


Miss Mabel Nelson Thurston’s 
On the Road to Arcady * makes its 
appeal first of all to lovers of out- 
doors, of spring meadows blue with 
violets and shady wood glades. Yet 
those who require human interest 
will follow the delicate love story 
with enjoyment. The plot is more 
slender than one realizes while read- 
ing the clever characterizations, 
amusing incidents and bright dia- 
logue, The author has both insight 
and playful humor, together with 
a literary charm which makes the 
book very quotable. What, for ex- 
ample, could be more delicately 
perceptive than this picture of a 
lovable woman: 

“I’ve wondered sometimes how 
old she is; I know how young—she 
is born anew with every day. She 
possesses the finest genius in the 
world—that of living joyously; 
lover of her kind though she is, 
she is yet her own most intimate 
comrade, and life is never dull to 
her, for she herself creates events.’’ 

The men of the book are a bit shadowy 
but they serve their purpose as foils for 
the women. Ethelwyn is as bewitching 
as she is girlish and it is no wonder that 
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disturbed by the incongruities of the 
rather melodramatic Merlin, who hypno- 
tizes Igraine into her fatal marriage. The 
heroine has much to suffer and carries 
our interest and sympathy, which, how- 
ever, are hardly enhanced by such state- 
ments as, ‘‘Her lips were like autumn 
fruit fed wistfully on moonlight.” It 
would not be difficult to make fun of the 
floridities and anachronisms of the book, 
but its appeal to the romance lovers is 
unquestionable. 

The scene of Mr. John Oxenham’s 
spirited story of adventure, Barbe of 
Grande Bayou,* is on the coast of Brit- 
tany. The interest centers about a light- 
house in which father and daughter live 
through the years of the latter’s childhood 
in almost entire solitude. The education 
of the child and the changes which the 
coming of a young man rescued by her 
hands from the sea bring into the life of 
her father and herself afford materials for 
an interesting and exciting plot. The 
strange adventure of the cavern with its 
underground and deep-sea horrors is pic- 
tured with remarkable skill, avoiding the 
incredible while utilizing the strange and 
unknown. It is a book which not merely 
by the interest of adventure, but also by 
the skillful balance of characters, holds 
the reader's attention to the end. 

Mr. Robert Barr has put Stephen 





a line of lovers 
follows her to 
Aready. But we 
find her hostess, 
Persis, quite 
as exhilarating 
company. The 
pretty marginal 
decorations are 
by Samuel M. 
Palmer and 
these, together 
with the beauti- 
ful type and 
green and gold 
cover, make an 
attractive 
Christmas book. 

Mr. Warwick 
Deeping’s Uther 
and Igraine ¢ is a 
romance of the 
twilight between 
the Roman 
abandonment of 
Britain and the 
Saxon invasion, 
of which the hero 
is that King 
Uther whose son 
was Arthur. The 
terror of the in- 
vaders is more 
fully suggested 
than the break- 
up of moral 
stamina in the 
British kingdom. 
The story will 
hold the reader's 
attention by its 
poetic quality as 














well as by its LU 
swift action and Copyright, 1903, 
‘ Chas. Scribner’s Sons 

romantic color- 
Ing. Most readers will not mind that itis 
rather florid in style; they will be more 

On the Road to Arcady, by Mabel Nelson Thurston. 
pp. 232. Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50. 

+Uther and Igraine, by Warwick Deeping. pp. 385. 
Outlook Co. $1,50, 


From The Sanctuary 


Crane’s unfinished manuscript, The O’- 
Ruddy,t in order for the reader with no 


* Barbe of Grande Bayou, by John Oxenham, pp. 313. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

+The O’Ruddy, by Stephen Crane and Robert Barr. 
pp. 356. F. A. Stokes Co, $1.50. 
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visible marks of jointure. The story is 
one of pure adventure, told for the love 
of it, which moves swiftly on its way and 
is highly entertaining. Its hero is a con- 
quering Irishman who crosses the chan- 
nel into England with a few pounds in 
his pocket and two swords. With 
his bold front to the world, and his 
unfailing high spirits, The O’ Ruddy 
is an entertaining companion. He 
is always the center of the stage and 
invariably falls on his feet. 


Novels of Character 


Mr. Merriman’s story, Barlasch of 
the Guard,* moves in the scenes 
which proceed and follow Napoleon’s 
fatal campaign in Russia. The for- 
tunes of the actors are bound up in 
the campaigns and conspiracies of 
the time. Napoleon appears only as 
a passing figure whose presence like 
some blighting shadow casts a gloom 
upon the sunny wedding day with 
which the story opens. The scenes 
which follow the retreat from Moscow 
are graphically drawn and yet with 
wise reserve. The play of the fac- 
tions, the international politics of 
the time, the mingling of the elements 
which made Napoleon’s grand army, 
all form part of the machinery of the 
book. 

The reader’s interest is skillfully 
centered upon the contrasting charac- 
ters of the heroine’s two lovers, of kindred 
blood but of opposing spirit, and the plot 
is both ingeniously woven and leads up to 
situations of great dramatic power. The 
book is historical fiction of the best kind, 
in which the story is the principal thing 
and the background is handled with full 
sense of its value but without interfering 
with the essentially regnant place 
of human life. The story will be read 
with new interest and sense of loss 
under the shadow of the news of its 
author’s death. His real name was 
Hugh Stowell Scott. 

Mr. Conrad has won commendation 
in England as a fresh, original and 
powerful story-teller. He has given 
us in Falk,? the first and longest of 
these stories, an unusual and power- 
ful picture of human life. The scene 
takes strangeness from its setting 
in an unnamed but vividly suggested 
Oriental port, but its real force lies 
in a thorough grasp of character and 
the powerful though unconventional 
painting of the few actors in the 
drama. Mr. Conrad belongs with the 
artists of power rather than of 
beauty, but work of this quality is 
certain to obtain a hearing and to 
win a following even in the crowded 
ranks of modern fiction. 

In Edith Wharton’s Sanctuary { 
there is a touch of the fantastic 
about the scruple which induces Kate 
Orme to marry the lover whom, in the 
sudden shock of insight into the dishonor- 
able weakness of his soul, she has ceased 
to love. This, however, is the necessary 
background of the real story which has 
to do with the striving of a mother to 


*Barlasch of the Guard, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
pp. 354. MeClure, Phillips & Co. 

+ Falk, by Joseph Conrad. pp. 271. MeClure, Phillips 
& Co, $1.50, 

¢{ Sanctuary, by Edith Wharton. pp. 185. Chas, Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50, 
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fend off the evil effects of heredity in her 
only son. 

The climax of the story comes when 
this inherited tendency to moral weak- 


ness which she has all his life forseen and 
worked against reveals itself at the touch 


“l.who made 


you ,will in 


one single 


4 


you 


From Tittlebat Titmouse 


ah 


rank "Wagnall 8 Co, 
of a subtle temptation like that before 
which his father had gone down. This 
temptation is accentuated by a conflict of 
influences between his mother and the 
ambitious girl who makes herself the 
prize of his success. The situations are 
put before us with power and insight 
and the story has all Mrs. Wharton’s 





From Bartasch of the Guard 


thoughtfulness and charm of style. Its 
contrasts and problems of casuistry will 
provoke thought and popular discussion. 


A strenuous sense of justice is the most dis- 
turbing of all virtues, and those persons in 
whom it predominates are usually as disagree- 
able as they are good.—From Major’s Forest 
Hearth (Macmillan). 
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Short Stories 


Dr. Lavendar’s People, by Margaret Deland. 
pp. 370. Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 
Readers of ‘‘Old Chester Tales” will enjoy 
this continuation of acquaintance with the 
quaint characters of a Pennsylvania village. 
The wise old minister appears in all the 
stories, though his personal fortunes are 
not at stake in any of them. Insight, in- 
vention and humor characterize these 
tales. Mrs. Deland is never so much at 
home or more delightful company than 
when she is introducing us to this group 
of people. It is a book to be read, and 
especially to be read aloud in congenial 

companionship, with genuine pleasure. 

The Way of the Sea, by Norman Duncan. 

pp. 382. MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
The inspiration of these stories was 
drawn from travel on the bleak shores of 
Newfoundland. They put before us with 
great power the might and mystery of the 
northern seas, of storms, snow, ice, the 
breakers and the pitiless rocks of that 
bleak and dangerous shore. In these 
eonditions of hardship and privation a 
restricted and narrow, but powerful life 
grows up, which is drawn for us in the 
separate stories with remarkable dra- 
matic power and skill. 

The Red Poocher, by Seumas MacManus. 

pp. 130. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 
Four entertaining tales, characteristic- 
ally Irish both in substance and dialect. 
They show us how the bold and in- 
genious red poocher has his way and 
sport in spite of gamekeepers. 

The Literary Sense, by E. Nesbit. pp. 

324 Maemillan Co. $1.50, 
A sense of humor is necessary in order 
to enjoy the subtle and delicate situ- 
ations in these stories or to appreciate the 
author’s fresh and clever handling of human 
foibles. Mrs. Bland is one of the wittiest and 
most alert of living English writers and she 
always has an original way of looking at life. 
Many of these stories turn on the innate human 
feeling for the dramatically fitting at the crises 
of experience. In other words, we are shown 
everyday people who try to act like characters 
in books or plays. The fun is sophisticated, 
if you please, often the humor is satirical, or 
when it underlies a tragic experience, 
even cynical, but the stories are delicious 
from cover to cover and a second reading 
enhances one’s zest and admiration. 


Other Fiction 


Cherry, by Booth Tarkington. pp. 179. 

Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
A jolly tale of the ancient days of Prince- 
ton University, then known as Nassau 
Hlall, of two of its students and their 
rivalry in love. The story is put into 
the mouth of a quite impossible prig, but 
Mr. Tarkington succeeds in making a 
light book out of his heavy words. The 
scenes at the inn and the rescue from a 
threatened abduction are high jinks and 
are told in equally high spirits. The 
book is seasonable for Christmas time 
and is appropriately illustrated with col- 
ored plates. 

The Relentless City, by E. F. Benson. 

pp. 306. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
If this is a mirror of life, it is certainly a 
concave mirror, in which all proportions 
are distorted. The relentless city is New 
York. If the author ever visited it he 
must have been unfortunate in his host. 
“The Four Hundred,’ whose vagaries 
are apparently the central theme, are 
only a small fraction of even wealthy 
New York. They deserve the whip of 
ridicule, but at the height of their sense- 
less pursuit of amusement and their love of 
display they are outdone by the vivid imagi- 
nation of the author. Asa picture of actual 
conditions the story is overdrawn and uncon- 
vineing. Of course it is bright and sparkling, 
as all Mr. Benson’s writings are, though often 
with too obvious a striving for effect. 

Pa Gladden, by Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. pp. 

338. Century Co. $1.50. 
The Story of a Common Man is the subtitle of 
this book, but when men like Pa Gladden are 
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common the millennium will be well under 
way. With implicit faith in ‘“‘ redeemin’ love” 
and a keen sense of humor he unites a shrewd- 
ness and insight worthy of his Scotch ances- 
tors. He is delightfully human, withal, and 
in the pleasant or painful experiences here 
ehronicled redeeming love never fails him. 
We are the better for his acquaintance and we 
love and trust him as did his neighbors. 

H s er. pp. 351. 

Sin Baeestd sho Crab. Whitak pp. 

With this story we are trusted for the first 
time with the author’s name. Hitherto we 
have known her only as the author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission. Here she has withdrawn 
herself from the field of pathetic religious sto- 
ries to make a straightforward though still 
spiritually-minded romance. It is a neat and 
engaging piece of work. The adven- 


proud, passionate nature, is powerfully drawn, 
and Jean, the brother who alone understands 
and helps her, is so manly, self-contained and 
heroic in his renunciations that we are almost 
inclined to forgive the pervading gloom. 


Daphne, An Autumn Pastoral, My Margaret 
Sherwood. pp. 167. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. 


A dainty little romance, rightly called a pas- 


_toral, told with unusual grace and charm. 


The scene is the country about Rome and the 
time is the present, but the love story has a 
flavor of pagan joy and childlikeness and sug- 
gests repeatedly the days of Apollo and 
Daphne. 
Over the Border, by Robert Barr. pp. 400. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
A romance of € euneitite time, with plenty of 
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Border Scot and the English girl who are 
chief actors in the story. Mr. Barr’s stories 
of adventure are always entertaining reading. 


Tisslebat Titmouse, by Dr. Samuel Warren, 

abri y Cyrus Townsend Brady. pp. 464. 

Funk & Waghalls Co. $1.00. 
We have long wondered whether it would 
ever be possible to find time to read Dr. Sam- 
uel Warren's famous novel, Ten Thousand a 
Year, and here comes Mr. Brady and condenses 
it for us into a manageable size. He has not, 
of course, destroyed the original, to which those 
who prefer can always turn. Mr. Brady has 
even gone so far as to ask the approbation of 
the author’s son, which is cordially given. 
The illustrations are in the spirit of the book 
and are both many and humorous. Our only 
quarrel with the enterprise is that it is issued 
under a misleading new title, which 





tures of the bachelor hero, whose soul 
is slowly drying up in solitude, with 
the child who forms the turning point 
ef his life history are told with interest 
and charm. 

McTodd, by Cutcliffe Hyne. pp. 355. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hyne has turned back from the 
more serious picture of life and society 
which he gave us in Thompson’s Prog- 
ress to his older réle of conductor of 
the magic carpet and narrator of sailor 
yarns. McTodd is the Scotch n’er-do- 
well, the man who has no enemy but 
himself, a man of resources and com- 
plete unselfishness at sea, but a 
drunken sot on shore. The stories are 
told with a vast deal of spirit and 
varied with remarkable ingenuity, but 
MeTodd for all his ability and humor 
and kindness of heart is hardly an 
engaging hero. 

Eleanor Lee, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

pp. 322, Fleming H. Revell Vo, $1.50. 
A story of wifehood and at the same 
time a treatise on marriage. Mrs. 
Sangster has so long been the chosen 
confidante of young women and has 
given them such store of helpful coun- 
sel that she has not been able to resist 
the temptation to overload her too 
slight plot with moralizings. Her 
views are sound, but the-story does 
not hold the attention of the reader 
as a portrayal of personality. 

Anne Carmel, by Gwendolen Overton. 

pp. 335. Mae milian Co. 
Shadow predominates in this serious 
study of a young French Canadian 
woman and her brother, the village 
euré, All the scenes are in or near 
the little village of St. Hilaire and the 
only outside element is Anne’s Eng- 
lish lover and two or three visitors from ‘‘ the 
States.’”’ As a story it scarcely holds the in- 
terest and its few light touches only serve to 
accentuate the darkness. Anne, with her 





A Boy at Sea 


We are so well that I nearly forgot to men- 
tion our health. I am so well I would not 
mind if it stormed all the time. My appetite! 
Why, it’s too big for my stomach. I have it 
just the same, no matter how full I am. 
Father Bob says that next time he takes a ten- 
year-old boy far he is going to ballast him so 
there will not be quite as much room for food. 
—From Palmer’s V apabond ( (Scribner’s). 


The Higher Learning 


**Doe Briskett air all right on the book- 
Varnin’,”’ he said, ‘‘ but he hain’t come ter the 
deeps o’ human beins as he wull when his in- 
tellee’ hain’t so uppermost.’”’—From Waltz’s 
Pa Gladden (Century). 


A Plan of Life 


I know now what is written on the eternal 
tablets—to live one’s own life as it is given, 
in honor, charity, without malice; to seek 
happiness where it is offered; to share it when 


Copyright, 1903, 
Harper & Bros. 





From Dr, Lavendar’s 


adventure, fighting and love-making. Though 
Cromwell is pictured enthusiastically, the his- 
torical setting is kept well within bounds, and 
the interest centers on the fortunes of the 


Bits from New Novels 


possible; to uplift. But, most of all, to be 
happy and accept happiness as a heavenly 
gift that is to be shared with as many as pos- 
sible.—From Chambers’s Maids of Paradise 
(Tarper’s). 


The Gradation of Envy 


Ever noticed the gnawing envy in the eye of 
Five Million when he feels that Six Million 
looks on him like “‘ dirt ’’—the hangdog shame 
of him? Can’t abear to be in the same room 
with his betters in the infernal trade. The 
gradations of it! Five Million a derision to 
Six, and a loathing to Four, and so on till you 
reach the things that live in the mud.—From 
Whiteing’s Yellow Van (Century). 


There Was the Kitchen 


“The brick house looks just the same as 
you have told us. The parlor is splendid and 
gives you creeps and chills when you look in 
the door. The furnature is ellergant too, and 
all the rooms but there are no good sitting- 
down places exsept the kitchen.”—From Wig- 





is bad ethics and will tempt pur- 
chasers to unkind thoughts. 
The Little Chevalier, by M. E. M. 


N 
Davis. pp. 317. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 


A romance of the early French oceu- 
pation of Louisiana which moves 
among the intrigues of the governor’s 
court and the early contests with the 
Indians. Most of the scenes are in 
New Orleans. There is a fresh and 
charming love story. The whole book 
is held so perfectly in hand and so 
brightly imagined and told that it 
leaves the reader in a good humor with 
himself and with a sense of gratitude 
to an author who has given him so 
much pleasure. 

West Point Colors, by Anna B. 


Warner. Fleming H. Revell 1 Co., New 
York. pp. 428. $1.50. 


The author (a has of Miss Warner 
who wrote Queechy and The Wide, 
Wide World) has lived for years 
within sight of West Point, and the 
material for her storyjhas come from 
an intimate acquaintance with cadets 
and cadet life. The object is to prove 
that a Christian boy may keep true to 
his belief through the four years’ 
course, without making himself un- 
popular or ridiculous, and, naturally, 
a love story runs through it all. The 
mistake of putting Teller’s Point and 
the scene of André’s capture above 
Peekskill, instead of below, is rather 
strange in one who knows the Hudson. 

A Kidnapped Colony, by Neer Ray- 


mond Shipman Andrews. pp.175. Har 
per Bros. $1.75. 


A clever story of the experiences of a 
young American who by chance gained 
possession of an English colony and 
ruled for a week, in thefabsence of the 
rightful governor. The narrow escapes and 
amusing adventures of the party would make 
interesting reading, even without the charm- 
ing love story which runs through it. 


People 


gin’s Rebecca of Srvnnybrook Farm (Hloughton 
& Mifflin). 


Agnosticism— Disrespect 


It’s a desert—this agnosticism—a desert like 
that out there! There’s no comfort in it. 
And then it isn’t respectful—this doubt. I 
don’t pretend to know anything, Reggie, but I 
want to keep a respectful attitude toward my 
Creator. I can’t understand any of the things 
he’s done, or myself, or what is to be. But I 
can wait respectfally. Something may be re- 
vealed to me sometime.— From Peattie’s | meige 
of Things (Rerell), 


Slumming 


That almost every creature in these ‘‘ dives ”’ 
and ‘‘ joints” has left behind a niche in the 
world’s usefulness, or a home, to which his or 
her daily thoughts stray back, is not considered 
by the ‘‘sightseer.”” One does not like un- 
pleasant thoughts while at a circus.—From 
Kildare’s My Mamie Rose (Baker Taylor). 
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A Revelation Through a Dream” 


By Rev. A. 


Hebrew literature represents the young 
man Solomon as being ambitious to ac- 
quire the ability to use wisely his office 
and possessions asa king [1 Kings 1: 8, 9]; 
and the Solomon of ripe years as having 
had and gratified the ambition to possess 
great treasures for himself, but as having 
lost the ability to use them [{Eccl. 2: 3-11]. 
The contrast between the young man’s 
hopes and the old man’s disappointment 
is impressive because it is the record of 
the tragic experience of so many lives. 
The young Solomon stands for ingenu- 
ous, uncorrupted youth. On the thres- 
hold of independent life three things ap- 
pear in his vision and demand his atten- 
tion: 

1. An opportunity. He has inherited 
a kingdom and its responsibilities, and 
now he has come into his inheritance. 
What will he do with it? There is never 
a time when one feels more deeply the 
need of a supreme intelligence to guide 
and a supreme power to lean on than 
when he first faces his own future and 
knows that he must plan for himself 
what his life shall be. Then it is easiest 
to persuade him to turn to God and com- 
mit his way to him. Then, if the home 
influences that have surrounded him have 
been morally healthful and he has been 
taught the truth concerning his relations 
with God, he naturally turns to God for 
guidance. 

Then is the youth sure that God comes 
to him as he came to Solomon and says, 
‘* Ask what I shall givethee.’’ The vision 
is to him alone. He could not share it 
with others. It may seem to him as it 
seemed to Solomon, like a dream, but 
nothing is more real in human experi- 
ence than this. The opportunity has 
come to the youth to ask some great 
thing of God. He has the years before 
him, faculties ready for use, strength 
coming to maturity, life whose power 
is not yet measured. Yet they all de- 
pend on a life outside of and beyond his 
control which now comes to him inviting 


him, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee.’’ This | 
is the opportunity which comes at all | 


periods of life in its crises, but at no time 
so ,alluringly and wonderfully as to the 


young man or woman awakening to the | 


sense that the way they are to take de- 
pends on themselves. 

2. A choice. The responsibilities which 
had been thrust on the young king were 
great. 
pended on him seemed an innumerable 
multitude. Problems of state were over- 
whelming to his experience. He had 
come into the place of a great statesman 
and warrior accustomed to decide between 


The people whose fortunes de- | 


contending factions of the people and to | 


enforce his decision. 
child,’’ he said, facing his new duties. 

Many a youth wishes for things to use; 
some wish for ability to use things. The 
difference between the choices is the dif- 
ference between folly and wisdom. Many 
a man has inherited great possessions, as 
Solomon did, or has developed skill to ac- 
quire them, who when he has them has no 
power to use them. 

The young king asked for an under- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 6. 
Solomon’s Wise Choice. Text, 1 Kings 3: 4-15. 


“T am but a little | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E. Dunning 


standing heart to judge his people. It does 
not appear to have been in the mind of the 
Hebrew writer to represent him as seeking 
the highest character so much as the 
greatest mentalatility. Theillustrations 
given of his wisdom are the story of the 
test he applied to determine which of two 
claimants for a child was its mother, the 
answers he gave to the questions of the 
Queen of Sheba and his proverbs and 
songs and writings about natural history, 
zoology and ichthyology (1 Kings 4: 29-34), 
It was the ability to use the things he had 
that he chose to ask God for. The higher 
and, more unselfish the use he made of 
them, the nobler was the man. 

Many, more in our time than ever. be- 
fore and perhaps more in our country 
than in any other, have amassed wealth 
who do not know what to do with it. 
They build houses as architects tell them 
houses should be built. They buy costly 
pictures, secure the best seats at sym- 
phony concerts. But they have no 
knowledge of architecture, no taste for 
art, no cultivated ear for music. They 
weary of books which they have had 
dressed in costly bindings, and are bored 
by conversation on subjects of which 
they know nothing. They sit helpless in 
the midst of the treasures heaped around | 
them. They estimate others by the money 
that goes with their names, not by the 
power to use and enjoy what they have. 
If their choice had been an understanding | 
heart they might have been rich with a | 
little. Now they are poor with an abun- | 
dance. | 

3. The added fortune. It pleased God | 
that the young king asked for himself | 
‘understanding to discern justice.” He | 
got what he asked for and in full measure. | 
Perhaps the disposition to make that | 
choice was evidence that Solomon had | 
already a portion of what he was seeking. 
One who makes it his ambition to in- 
crease himself rather than his possessions 
is already wise. 
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Those who have riches and the honor 
that riehes can buy, but not wisdom, es- 
timate success by the amount of money 
gained. We are often,told of wise, use- 
ful, noble men that they have not been 
successful beeause they have not made 
fortunes. To those who thus measure 
success, this story of Solomon will ap- 
pear to have been only adream. But to 
those who have sought for wisdom as for 
hid treasures, ‘‘who understand the fear 
of Jehovah and find the knowledge of 
God,”’ the dream will be only the form in 
whieh a revelation from God has been 
made to them. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 29—Dec. 5. Unanswered Prayer. 
Matt. 26: 39; Heb. 5: 5-10; Luke 18: 1-8. 
Your own; others’. Reasons arising from per- 

sonal conditions. Reasons inhering in the provi- 

dential purposes of God. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 770.] 


During the six months ending Sept. 30, the 
Elevated Railway of New York city carried 
17,000,000 more passengers than it carried dur- 
ing the previous six months and at $1,000,000 
less cost. Why? Because of the substitution 
of electricity’ for steam as motive power. 





Cheap eggs 


are as good as 

cheap lamp- 

chimneys. 
MacBeETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Harvest 


Green Spring and golden Autumntide, 
Great Lord are Thine; 

One Hand alone can corn provide— 
The Hand Divine. 


Break in our heart the stubborn ground, 
And seed there cast, 

That we may to thy praise be found 
Fruit-crowned at last. 


Thy Power can make our Winter yield 
To heavenly Spring, 

And soon, e’en like exritant field, 
With harvest ring. 


Our goodness, may it grow as wheat— 
From blade to ear, 

And all the mellow wealth complete 
That feeds the year. 


Thy Spirit grant—how good is He— 
To shine, to shield, 

That we may by His blessing be 
As harvest field. 


In constant fruitfulness, Lord, keep 
Our souls we pray, 
And a rich harvest in us reap 
Thro’ Heaven’s Great Day. 
—George T. Coster. 


‘“*A great mother!’’ Could 
there be finer praise than 
this given the late Consul 
Emma Booth-Tucker by a life-long com- 
panion? With it comes that other from 
her husband, ‘“‘She was the greatest bur- 
den-bearer I ever knew.”’ Gracious trib- 
utes these to any woman. But when we 
consider that from childhood this most 
gifted and best loved of General Booth’s 
children lived in the blinding and too 
often withering light of publicity, when 
we reflect how easily the adulation yielded 
her by three continents might have be- 
come her meat and drink, we begin to 
realize the depth and strength of her 
womanhood. She kept always the purity 
and childlike humbleness of heart which 
characterized her girlhood. Her life was 
one long sacrifice of her own desires and 
sweet womanly pleasures to what she 
deemed her duty. The mother of nine 
children, her chief joy lay in her home 
life. ‘‘I shall never, as long as I live,’’ 
she said at one time, ‘“‘get used to the 
agony of being a show. My ideal of 
earthly happiness is a little home where 
I could hide myself with my husband and 
children and never come out again.”’ 


The Mother 
and the Consul 


The Art of Reproof 


BY MARY G. TRASK 


It is useless to reprove any one, child or 
adult, unless you can see the matter in 
question from his standpoint as well as 
from your own, and you can only do this 
when you have an affectionate and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards him. With this 
thought in mind, I chanced to turn to the 
first chapter of 1 Corinthians, and I was 
instantly struck with the thought that we 
have here a wonderful model for our ef- 
forts. There were faults—grave faults— 
in the Corinthian church, but Paul does 
not begin with rebuke, but with a loving 
greeting and grateful acknowledgment of 
the good. ‘‘I thank God always on your 


behalf,”’ he says, ‘“‘for the grace of God 
that is given you by Jesus Christ—that in 
everything ye are enriched by him—that 
ye come behind in no gift;’’ and he is 
confident that they will go on to perfec- 
tion, so that they be ‘‘ blameless in the 
day of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Then, 
having shown himself to be in sympathetic 
attitude towards them, he points out what 
is wrong. He does not make light of 
their faults and mistakes, yet throughout 
he keeps the tone of kindness and love. 
‘*I write not these things to shame you,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but as my beloved sons I warn 
you.”’ Here, then, is a starting point for 
our study of this difficult act. 

Next to a sympathethic attitude there 
is need of careful discrimination— the 
danger of emphasizing things not of the 
highest importance. 

When I was teaching in a kindergarten 
on the East Side, New York. I found 
that the home discipline was, in most 
families, very irregular. The children 
were sometimes scolded or punished for 
faults which at other times were passed 
over, or laughed at. Of one thing, how- 
ever, the children felt sure: if they soiled 
or tore their best clothes punishment was 
certain, and naturally it followed that 
spoiling one’s best clothes, even accident- 
ally, was a much more serious offence 
than disobedience, unkindness, or even 
untruthfulness. Of course, this was con- 
fusing to the children, and it took time 
and patience to introduce into their 
minds, or their mothers’, a different eth- 
ical standard. 

We could hardly blame the mothers, 
for often they were almost as childish as 
their little ones, and best clothes stood 
for much effort and self-denial. But we 
have not the same excuse, if we fall into 
the same errors, and I fear that most of 
us do at times. It isso hard to remember 
that the things often most trying to the 
‘grown-ups ’’—noise, restlessness, heed- 
lessness—are by no means the most seri- 
ous faults, and that if undue emphasis is 
laid upon them, or if we allow ourselves 
to become irritated and impatient, we are 
in danger of injuring the child’s moral 
sense. 

Good table manners, for instance, are 
important, and children must be trained 
in them; they must learn to take some 
care of their clothes and their toys; but 
these things cannot come under the same 
category as honesty, truthfulness, or kind- 
ness to others. 

A good many years ago, when teaching 
a private kindergarten class, I was trying 
(I think in connection with Washington’s 
Birthday) to explain a little to the chil- 
dren the causes that brought about the 
Revolutionary War, and the attempts of 
*King George to enforce taxes which the 
colonists did not think it right to pay. 
One little girl exclaimed, 

**T think he was a very wicked king!”’ 

I said, ‘I don’t know that you could 
exactly call him wicked”’ (for he appeared 
to me more stupid than wicked). 

‘*Well,’’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘I sup- 
pose he was just mischievous.” 

I couldn’t help being amused, yet the 
child had gotten hold of a distinction 
which it is important to keep in mind. 


Little Margaret was an unusually sweet: 
and docile child, and I don’t imagine that 
she ever was mischievous herself, but her 
little brother was, and she had learned 
when he tried her to make the excuse for 
him, ‘“‘that he was just mischievous.”’ 
Of course mischief and fun that hurt and 
disturb others must be discouraged, but 
we must remember that with children 
allowance should be made for animal 
spirits and inexperience. 

The sympathetic attitude may enable 
us to see how much of what seems like 
unkindness or even cruelty is really due 
to inexperience and want of imagination. 
My little nephew disturbed his grand- 
father by making loud and sudden noises, 
and, though repeatedly spoken to, was 
thoughtless in the matter. One day I 
said to him, 

**You wouldn’t think of striking your 
grandfather and hurting him, would 
you?”’ 

**O, no!” he said, shocked by the idea. 

‘*Well,” I said, ‘‘you hurt him just as 
much by these sudden noises as if you 
should strike him.”’ 

That put the matter in quite a new 
light to him, and helped him to under- 
stand a kind of suffering of which he had 
absolutely no experience. Much careless- 
ness of other people’s feelings arises—not 
only in the case of children but of adults 
—from simple thoughtlessness and from 
not understanding one’s place in the 
world as a part of the great whole of life 
and of society. Children usually have a 
strong sense of justice, and if we can 
say, ‘‘Would you like to have every one 
do as you have done?”’ or ‘‘ Would you 
like to have mother or sister behave as 
you have?” we shall usually get a truth- 
ful and emphatic ‘‘No”’ in reply, and an 
assent to the next proposition, ‘‘Then 
you ought not to do these things your- 
self,’ for even a child can realize what 
an unpleasant place the world would be 
if every one were cross or lazy or selfish ; 
if every one refused to help or to work 
for others—and why should one be an 
exception to the rule? 

‘Sometimes faults, especially of the 
lesser sort, can be better dealt with in- 
directly by stories showing the conse- 
quences of heedlessness or thoughtless- 
ness or by stories that excite sympathy 
and that give an ideal of conduct. This 
presentation of an ideal is indeed im- 
portant, for it is useless to reprove any 
one unless we can at the same time give 
to him a higher ideal and inspire a real | 
desire for improvement. Otherwise all 
that we can possibly effect will be some 
external change of conduct due to fear. 

How shall we give this ideal—which if 
once given will itself reprove our fail- 
ures? 

Love of goodness begins with love of 
good persons—particular concrete per- 
sons. First, those whom we know. in 
daily life, and, secondly, those whom we 
know and admire through books and 
stories. We can all verify this from our 
own experience. Besides our parents we 
can recall friends and teachers, heroes of 
history and heroes and heroines in story- 
books, who have influenced us, often 
deeply and permanently. But far greater 
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than the influence of books, as a rule, is 
that of the living personality. Let us 
earnestly strive so to live ourselves that 
we may raise the ideals of those about 
us—that our approval shall seem worth 
having, and then the withdrawal of that 
approval, which is the essense of reproof, 
will be effective in awakening sorrow 
for wrong-doing and a desire for better 
things. 

Just a word more—Let us reprove as 
little as maybe. Continual ‘nagging ’’ 
only leads to inattention, and if we con- 
stantly find fault about little things we 
can make no impression when we need to 
reprove a really serious fault. Let us 
try, too, never to reprove while angry or 
irritated, and if possible never when very 
tired, for then it is diflieult to be calm 
and just. If something occurs which 
cannot be passed over, while yet we feel 
ourselves incapable of dealing with it in 
the right spirit, it may be best simply to 
send the offender away alone, and to say 
nothing until we feel rested and quieted. 

Brietly then, the Art of Reproof. re- 
solves itself into jirst, a right attitude 
towards the person to be reproved, and 
second, a right conception of the thing to 
be reproved, Underlying all, on the part 
of the reprover, must be the spirit of love 
and of humility, ‘* considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted." My thought 
cannot be better expressed than by these 
lines of Dr. Van Dyke, which have been 
often in my mind in connection with this 
subject, and with reference to all effort 
after a higher life for ourselves and 
others: 

Self is the only prison 
That can ever bind the soul ; 
Love is the only angel 
That ean bid the gates unroll. 
And when he comes to call thee, 
Arise and follow fast, 
His way may lie through darkness, 
But it leads to light at last. 


The Hall Bedroom 


BY EDITH GAY 


This apartment has received more or 
less notice in literature, and deservedly. 
The memory of a continued residence in 
one of these rooms is like a rankling 
wound in many a breast. Continued res- 
idence, did I say? Nay, not so. You 
stay in one as long—and sometimes a lit- 
tle longer—than can be borne and then 
move into another. 

They all have similar points and the 
differences are minor. Sometimes there 
is a dinky little hospital bed which 
adorns three-quarters of the room and 
sometimes there is a ghastly folding bed 
which lets down and adorns the whole of 
the room. You have to fold it up while 
you dress. It isa discourager of early 
rising for you lie and think how disagree- 
able it is to do manual labor before you 
have had your breakfast, and the fleeting 
moments fleet right on just as though you 
did not have to be at the office at 8.30. 

Perhaps the reason they call these 
niches ‘‘hall bedrooms”’ is because they 
are heated from the hall—from the hall 
of a boarding house with coal at $12.00 a 
ton. Yes, certainly, heated from the 
hall. 

Now we boldly accuse landladies of 
having written each and every one of 


those articles in the Modern Priscilla 
and The Ladies Home Journal which de- 
scribe these ‘‘little dens.’’ There are pic- 
tures, too with the articles, you have all 
seen them and thought how cozy things 
looked. Whatever else might pass for 
real, the perspective never would. There 
are draperies, sofa cushions, a couch, 
desk, innumerable pictures of a classic 
type, college banners, several chairs and a 
natty little table. The text reads, ‘‘ Every 
girl has a few trifles of her own which 
will give even a small room a distinctive 
air and a visitor envies the Bohemian, 
happy-go-lucky atmosphere of the jolly 
bachelor maid who lives in a hall bed- 
room.’’ Exactly, we all envy her. How 
we long to live ina hall bedroom! It is 
our highest ideal. We know a girl who 
carries with her, wherever she goes, a few 
little tritles with which to adorn her room 
—a couch bed, a hair mattress, a Turkish 
rug, a writing desk, a Morris chair, a 
screen and seven sofa pillows. All she 
asks is a hall bedroom in which to deposit 
her trifles. 

In Professor Woodberry’s course of lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute this fall, he 
speaks of the ‘‘overtone’’ in literature. 
That is, the prevailing note which per- 
vades the whole, the character of the 
writer which tinctures all his composi- 
tion. He says the literature of every 
nation has an overtone and what it is 
depends on the time it is written, for 
instance that of the age of mythology, or 
chivalry, or democracy. So the hall bed- 
room has an overtone. And it is lone- 
liness. 

During the long winter evenings and 
the stormy Sundays, when the sleet beats 
against the one little window and the 
heat in the hall stands outside and makes 
up faces, refusing to come in—then it is 
that the narrow walls seem to contract 
until they crush the very heart out; then 
it is that the sound of strange feet tramp- 
ing over the stairs is grateful, and the 
knowledge that there is no one to expect 
adds a deeper sadness to the unweleome 
quiet. It is not the solitude of which 
Maeterlineck speaks. There are moments, 
to be sure, when we long to be alone, 
but let them be out in the woods, or the 
fields, where things will not pinch us. 
Nature is better company than a folding 
bed. 

Solitude in a hall bedroom is not con- 
ducive to high moral reflections. You are 
more likely to remember that the door can 
be closed, the folding bed let down, and 
you can lie down thereon and die in peace 
and quiet, and not be disturbed for a week 
or so, for when you live in one of these 
apartments you take care of your own 
room. 

Don’t envy the girl who lives in a hall 
bedroom. It is wicked toenvy. It breaks 
one of the Commandments. 


Unaroused 
BY ADA P, BUCK 


As lies the babe with close shut eyes, 

Nor feels the mother o’er him bending, 

His lightest breath her thought attending, 

Yet sleeps, watched o’er by care unending 
So we, soul-dulled, but worldly wise, 

Heed not the Father o’er us bending, 

Our constant needs His care attending, 

Yet live watched o’er by Love unending. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LORD OUR HELPER 


Lord, there is none beside Thee to help, 
between the mighty and him that hath no 
strength; help us, O Lord our God; for 
we rely on Thee. 





God’s help is always sure, 
His methods seldom guessed; 
Delay will make our pleasure pure, 
Surprise will give it zest; 
His wisdom is sublime, 
His heart profoundly kind; 
God never is before his time 
And never is behind. 


Hast thou assumed a load 
Which few will share with thee, 
And art thou carrying it for God, 
And shall he fail to see? 
Be comforted at heart, 
Thou art not left alone; 
Now thou the Lord’s companion art; 
Soon thou wilt share his throne. 
—T. T. Lynch. 





There is no self-complacency in feeling 
ourselves in harmony with the divine, for 
the more you feel so the more you feel 
that it is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.—Gail 
Hamilton. 


If one carefully notices the course of 
the world, every man, be he religious or 
irreligious, will come, at the middle or 
end of life, to the same conclusion as 
David: ‘I have been young and now am 
old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread.”’ 
Not that all is smooth or easy or for- 
tunate; on the contrary, ‘‘Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all.”—Dinah 
M. Craik. 

It is our Maker’s care that plants alike 
thorns and flowers in our path. To reject 
his flowers would be none the less filial 
than to repine at his thorns.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

When I found that it was Christ’s 
nature to lift men out of weakness to 
strength, out of impurity to goodness, 
out of everything low and debasing to 
superiority, I felt that I had found a 
God.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





It is impossible for that man to despair, 
who remembers that his Helper is omnip- 
otent.—Jeremy Taylor. 





Heavenly Father, who hast taken 
thought for us this day, we bring our 
heart’s gratitude and our heart’s de- 
site to Phee in perfect confidence and 
childlike faith. Thou who hast lIed 
us hitherto we assuredly believe wilt 
lead us to the end. Give strength to 
the weak; care for the needs of all 
and for the special need of each; 
pardon our iniquities and give us help 
for service. Make us like Thyself in 
holiness as Thou hast made us free in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Let Thy work 
appear unto Thy servants and Thy 
glory unto our children. And may 
we walk erect, as becometh sons and 
daughters of the Most High God, 
meeting earth’s cares with cheerful 
hearts because Thou carest for us 
with unfailing love. Amen. 





XUM 
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The Conversation Corner 


. 


Extracts from Children’s Letters 


HE letters I have laid out to read 

to you this time are of the proper 

‘‘Corner”’ sort — written all by 

themselves, and about themselves and 

their doings. We will begin away up in 
Vermont, almost to the Canada line. 


HOBO, THE CAT 


Dear Mr. Martin: Father says that you 
know my grandfather for whom I am named. 
I wonder if you remember him. [Certainly— 
very well.| I should like to be a Cornerer 
very much. [Then you are the very one we 
would like to have become a Cornerer.| We 
have a cat. His name was Teddy Roosevelt, 
but he ran away so much that we called him 
Hobo. In the morning the sun comes right 
down on the piazza roof, and mornings he 
comes up stairs [that is, the sun comes up 
stairs], and papa puts him out on the roof. 
One morning he came up stairs and papa put 
him out on the roof. [Then your papa must 
bea kind of Joshua to control the sun in that 
way]. He began rolling around. [Your papa 
rolled around? O no, the sun; strictly, it is 
the earth that does the rolling, but we are al- 
ways accustomed to speak of the ‘rolling 
sun,” as though he really revolved around the 
earth.| He kept going nearer and nearer the 
edge of the roof and at last he went off. [On 
reading this over, I think William means that 
Hobo, the eat, rolled off. But we wonder 
what happened when he came in conjunction 
with the earth]. 

My cousin George was here this summer. 
We had just come from camp, when my 
cousins from Michigan came. The little boy 
in the picture came from there too. Most 
every night he wanted a ‘“‘ sheek ” as he called 
it. I must close now for mamma is going to 
mail it. From your loving 

St. Albans, Vt. 


By looking at the picture we see what 
**sheek’’ means, No doubt the old folks 
all remember making such a ‘‘hand-chair”’ 
— perhaps of having a seat on it them- 
selves! I will ‘“‘guess’’ that the occupant 
of the ‘‘sheek’’ is a three-year old West- 
ern cousin; that the white-suited boy at 
the left is George, and the other on the 
right, in a sweater, our correspondent. 


WILLIAM S. 


MUSKRATS 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . The muskrats have 
been eating our corn, and by setting traps we 
caught eleven, and now they have become so sly 
that, although there are seven well-concealed 
traps scattered around’ in frequented paths, I 
have not caught any for three weeks. Thisis my 
last year in school, and I am studying Geom- 
etry, Physics, Latin, English Literature and 
Geology. . . . I am out of the book contest, 
for I am sixteen. 

Middlebury, Ct. RicHarp T. 


That is an honest boy! I suppose he 
means that it is his last year in the home 
school; I hope he will go to some other— 
perhaps an agricultural or engineering or 
mechanical school. In these days every 
boy ought to have a thorough education ; 
it is the well-trained man that gets the 
muskrat — of success! 


KITTY AND KISSES 


The latter are added in hieroglyphics 
which are familiar to children! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am getting along all 
right in school. I like my teacher. I am in 
the second class. While I am in, school my 
little sister Helen plays with our little kitty. 
She has a good time playing. She dresses her 
in doll’s dresses, and tucks her into the little 
cradle where she sleeps very cosiy. I send 
you a kiss and a’hug. Helen sends her kiss 
and h 


ug. 
Haverford College, Pa. EveELYN B. 


One would think this dear little girl had 
taken my advice and entered college al- 
ready! But she’ll surely ‘‘get along all 
right,’’ because she likes her teacher—a 
hint to older scholars. 


A LABRADOR BOY 


It is the orphan boy whom Dr. Grenfell 
sent to ‘‘America”’ three years ago, and 
who has since been living in a farm-house 
home offered to him through the Corner. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing a letter to 
let you know that I am well. I am working 
for Mr. —— this winter. I gotoschool. The 
teacher boards here. We have 13 scholars. 
We have 10 weeks this term. We will havea 
winter term 8 weeks. I write in the 5 copy 
book, and read in the fourth reader, spell and 
study geography. We have a bird, dog, and 
some ducks and hens, one pig, two horses, 
four cows, two cats, two kittens. We had a 
jack lantern last night. Mr. —— made a bow- 
gun for me. Good By from your loving 

New Hampshire. ALFRED B. 


Thanks to Mr. —— for making Alfred 
a bow-gun, who came from a country 





where the people have to get their living 
by catching the animals—on the land or 
out of the sea. Wouldn’t he have en- 
joyed having a hand in trapping musk- 
rats with Richard? I am sure he never 
made a jack-o’-lantern in ‘‘Nor’ West 
River ’’—pumpkins do not grow there! I 
hope he enjoys also the use made of 
the pumpkin referred to in last week’s 
Corner. 


LETTER FROM LABRADOR 


And now I have a letter from Alfred’s 
friend and our friend, Dr. Grenfell, 
written on. board his medical steamer 
anchored in Eskimo River. It is appro- 
priate here, for it tells of a dear little boy 
and a dear little deer! 


Dear Mr. Martin : I must write you a line 
as I lie at anchor under “‘ Miss Brodie’s Hill,’’ 
and off the old mission settlement. . . . I have 
taken a dear little fellow called Johnnie Noel, 
a black-eyed, brown little chap, whose father 
is dead. . . . I see you are talking of pets in 
your Corner. As usual I have one. It is a 
caribou fawn. I call it Lily. It is devoted to 
me; if I come aboard any time at night it calls 
me and will not keep quiet till I go and speak 
to it and handle it. It stands up on its hind 
legs and puts its fore hoofs on my shoulders, 
as I sit down in the companion hatch. It is 
the veriest little thief you ever saw. Twice 
when I was ashore, it has gone into the chart 
room and jumped upon the table, and only 
today stole and atean apple John Fequet gave 


me. But it is so gentle and so pretty every 
one loves it. I am going to try and drive it. 
W. T. G. 

Alfred would like the job of teaching 
that young caribou to haul a komatik— 
ouk, ouk, ouk, hite, hite, hite! 

P. S.—Just after writing the above I 
saw on my desk a beautiful little leaflet 
story of ‘‘A Reindeer Ride,’’ which I got 
at the Congregational House (No. 607) a 
day or two ago, and is about that very 
thing—deer-driving, and hundreds of 
fawns among the Eskimos at the Cape 
Prince of Wales Mission in Alaska. I 
advise children to get that leaflet! 


For the Old Folks 
“COME, GOOD SHEPHERD ”’ 


The hymn wished by the aged lady in 
Maine (Oct. 24) has been reported by two 
of her contemporaries—one in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., aged eighty, the other in Little- 
ton, Mass., aged ninety-one. One quotes 
from memory, the other refers to ‘‘ Con- 
ference Hymns.’ I find it in ‘ Revival 
Melodies,’’ and in “The Young Chris- 
tian’s Companion, a Selection of Hymns 
by Gustavus F. Davis,’’ Baptist minister 
in South Reading, 1827. A copy of the 
entire hymn is sent to the Maine inquirer. 
But there is something so quaint and ex- 
pressive in these old verses that the three 
tirst are given here: 


Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, 
Come and bid our jarring cease ; 
Come, O come and reign ferever, 

God of love and prince of peace. 

Visit now poor bleeding Zion, 

Hear thy people mourn and weep, 
Day and night thy lambs are crying, 
Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


Many follow men’s inventions, 

And submit to human laws; 

Hence divisions and contentions 
Sully the Redeemer’s cause 

Hence we suffer persecution 

While the foolish virgins sleep, 

All is uproar and confusion ; 

Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


Some of Paul, some of Apollos, 

Some of Cephas, none agree ; 

Jesus, may we hear thee eall us, 

Help us, Lord, to follow thee: 

Then we'll rush through what encumbers, 
Ev’ry hind’rance overleap, 

Fearing not the force of numbers; 

Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


NEW QUESTIONS 
Please place these questions in the Old 
Folk’s Corner. Will some one give the Lord’s 
Prayer as used some sixty years ago? It be- 
gan: 
Our Father God, who art in heaven, 
To thy great name be reverence given. 
Also, where to find the verse beginning: 
Not in grief’s deepest streams alone, O Lord, 
Our need of graces, 


But in the shallow pools we daily ford, 
Earth’s commonplaces. 


Springfleld, Mass. Ae Re 





Can any of the Cornerers give me a little 
poem entitled ‘‘ The house beside the road?” 
I think the author’s name begins with G. 

Platteville, Wis. E. D. B. 





I would like to send in a request for a poem 
entitled ‘* Faultless.’’ 

Montpelier, Vt. Mrs. W. 

Other questions would be added were 
they not anonymous! 


Mw. eS) 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXXIV. COMPOUNDING A BIGAMY 


When De Wette came hurrying back to 
Woodside, disappointed at the result of his 
visit to the camp, he had a guilty feeling about 
Mr. Murchison, whom he had left so uncere- 
moniously to his own devices while he followed 
up the suddenly discovered clew afforded him 
by Hilda’s book. But Mr. Murchison had been 
occupied on his own account, and while he was 
surprised at De Wette’s disappearance, had 
been too busy to think much about it. 

Into the sacred moments of the meeting of 
father and daughter we may not enter, but 


when all the sadand happy words were spoken , 


and the long-severed confidence had been re- 
stored, the father took up the protection of 
the daughter just where he had left it years 
before. He learned the needful facts, then 
calling in Dr. Swift and George Andrews as 
his witnesses, he went over to talk with big 
Jim Deverell. 

First he addressed him as his daughter’s 
husband, introducing himself as her father, 
and thanking him for his kindness to her in 
their married life. Then, when Jim was puz- 
zled at the tone in which he spoke, yet pleased 
at the grave kindliness of it, he turned upon 
him suddenly and asked him whether he knew 
Jim McColl of Onawa, Canada. 

The question came like a thunderbolt. Jim 
opened his mouth to speak—and said nothing. 
He began a denial and was struck dumb again 
by the look in the eyes of his questioner. 

“You do know him, then?” relentlessly 
went on his tormentor; and when Jim’s con- 
fusion grew more pitiable, ‘Was that your 
name before you came to Michigan?” 

Then, without giving him a chance to rally 
his thoughts or make denial, the question fol- 
lowed: “And did you know that your wife 
was working hard to support your children 
down in Hull?” 

Driven into a corner by his conscience and 
the truth, Jim tried to bluster; but Mr. Mur- 
chison cut him short. In afew words he gave 
him the choice between an arrest for bigamy, 
or an acceptance of the terms which Mrs. 
Robbins—he laid stress upon the name to 
which Kate had undoubted claim, the name by 
which she was known when Jim had married 
her—would offer. 

Jim saw no hope of an escape from the 
three who confronted him, and the terms were 
soon arranged. Five thousand dollars were to 
be invested in a business in Hull in his wife’s 
name, and he was to have a share in the work 
and as large a share in the proceeds as she 
might chvose to give him. The saloon was to 
be closed forthwith, and while he waited to 
hear whether his wife would take him back, 
he might have good wages to carry on the 
restaurant, under control of Mr. Murechison’s 
agent, who would attend to the property. If 
Mrs. McColl refused to take him back, this 
arrangement might continue so long as he 
gave satisfaction in his management and held 
his tongue about Mrs. Robbins. 

By night Kate’s business was put into the 
hands of an agent and her trunk was ready for 
the midnight train. 

But an hour before she went, she said to her 
father: ‘‘ Father, I can’t go home without a 
word with Jim.’’ 

**Oan’t you write it, dear? ”’ 

“T wonder if you understand? I didn’t 
know he was married. He was my husband 
—he was good to me—you see I—I!—loved 
him.”’ 

** Yes, I understand; but won’t it be too hard 
for you—for both of you?”’ 

**T don’t mind fur myself. I’ve had harder 
things to bear—when I couldn’t choose. But 
I couldn’t have Jim think I did this of my 
own accord. And I think it may be better for 

that other woman.”’ 


** Very well, I will call him in.’’ 

** Please, father! ’’ 

Jim was loath to come at first—not that he 
had no longing to see the woman he had loved 
and wronged, but because he was ashamed 
rather than repentant. After a moment’s 
thought, he came. 

Kate stood behind her desk in the little par- 
lor when he walked sheepishly in, his eyes 
upon the floor. 

‘*Stand there!’’ she said. ‘*I have some- 
thing I want to say. You were good to me, 
Jim. I know you wronged me, but I would 
forgive that; I do forgive it. 

**T loved you, Kate,’’ said Jim, looking up at 
her for the first time. ‘‘I won’t say ’ma 
man—a man would have let you know and 
choose, but—well, Ican’t say anything! What 
could I say?”’ 

“No, better not; but Jim, if I say I loved 
you, will you do something for me ?”’ 

Jim’s hand went up with a gesture of de- 
spair: ‘‘What can I do without you? You 
made a man of me, so far as I was a man.”’ 

“Yes, Jim, but will you do something now 
for my sake ?”’ 

**T will if Ican. What is it?” 

“* Be good to your wife—for—for my sake, 
Jim. When you think of me, be kind to her. 
For I think I love you, Jim.”’ 

And then—O, inconsistency of woman!— 
she held out her arms, and the man and 
woman who had lived so long together, parted 
for all the rest of life with a kiss which was 
both memory and promise. 

Jim lookedup. The room was empty. Yet, 
be it recorded as a tribute to the power of 
woman, which distance and absence cannot al- 
ways kill, that Jim was kind to his wife and 
lived a blameless, if not a cultured life with 
her as a good citizen of Canada for many 
years. 

When De Wette returned he walked into 
the restaurant and picked up his bag. There 
was no one there but stupid Tilly, who re- 
ported that Mrs. Deverell had gone with a 
gentleman to Lavenham. 

To Lavenham, therefore, by the first train 
De Wette followed, curious, indeed, to learn 
what had befallen Mr. Murchison and his 
daughter, but as intent as ever on following 
up the clew he held to Hilda’s whereabouts. 

His swift drive from Lavenham to the poor- 
house was not glad with song, as his morning 
drive had been. But the end could not be far 
away, and he was sure it would be good. He 
was just a little glad, also, that, if misfortunes 
needs must come to Hilda and her children, he 
would be able to overtake the last of them and 
prove his love by help. Great was his disap- 
pointment, then, when the matron at the poor- 
house with grumbling tones informed him that 
Mrs. Clitheroe had left the day before. 

‘* But where?’’ gasped out De Wette, sore 
cast down with disappointment at this latest 
blow of fate. 

** Indeed, I don’t know where. There was 
a woman come from Woodside, a wheedling, 
interfering woman, and she persuaded her to 
go nursing. I’m sure she might have had 
nursing enough right here; but go she would. 
’Twa’n’tany of my business. They never told 
me where.” 

The matron was too sore with cares, of which 
Hilda had been accustomed to relieve her, to 
tell the whole truth fairly, even as she knew 
it; and she gave De Wette the impression that 
it was to Woodside Hilda had gone. 

There was no train that night. There was 
nothing for it but to turn aside from his un- 
prosperous quest and make his way for this 
one night, at least, out to John Bowman’s, 
where, he feared, the need of help would be 
so pressing that he could not get away. 

But the present duty was his rule of life. 


He turned from a study of the time-table with 
a sigh and went back to the village. After 
supper, by the light of the full moon he drove 
slowly out to Bowman’s house. This was 
the day after Hilda’s coming. He found the 
doctor at the door. They exchanged a few 
words, and while the doctor stopped to get a 
bite of supper to prepare him for his work and 
watching, De Wette, with a sad heart for the 
noble life that lay in peril, slowly climbed the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXV. HILDA’S NURSING 


The door across the hall stood open as Hilda 
started on her search for the sickroom where 
she feared to find her uncle. As she passed 
she looked in. It was De Wette’s room, and 
bore evident traces of his personality which 
would at any other time have drawn her irre- 
sistibly, but now it was the living she was 
seeking, not dead books or dumb tokens of an 
ended life from which long experiences had 
separated her. She pressed on, and in room 
after room found evidences of children’s oceu- 
pation which went to her mother heart as 
she remembered that the hand of death had 
stilled all child life in this strangely silent 
house. 

At last, at the far end of the hall, a door 
stood open, and from within came the sound of 
heavy breathing. Inachair by the door sata 
strange man, Mr. Wilkes, she guessed, his head 
dropped on his bosom, sleeping the heavy sleep 
of the exhausted watcher, and on the bed, in 
the silence of deeper exhaustion still, lay the 
patient. 

**Not Uncle Albert, thank God! ”’ her heart 
said, as she saw that he was a man in whose 
dark hair there was no thread of gray. With 
relief came resolution. Here was a mystery; 
but duty came before inquiry. This strong 
man, stricken in the care of children whom he 
had nursed to strength, was given to her care. 
A great wave of pity swept over her. Her 
heart could wait, even to learn about her uncle, 
but here was work immediately ready to her 
hands. She was strong again, and without 
waking the sleeping man by the door she ad- 
vanced with light and cautious step to see the 
face of him who was her charge. 

Through the blinds the westering sun reached 
long fingers of light that lay across the bed 
and almost touched the sick man’s face. She 
turned, with the nurse’s instinct, to shut away 
the light before it should trouble her patient, 
and turning saw Mrs. Wilkes who beckoned 
at the door. She drew the shade and slipped 
noiselessly out into the hall and down the 
stairs where Mrs. Wilkes and Mary were 
waiting. 

**T thought you’d better have some supper,’’ 
Mrs. Wilkes said, ‘“‘ before you begin. He’s 
quiet now, and my man will wake if he stirs. 
When he begins to be feverish you can’t be 
spared. Mary and I have made good friends, 
and I’m going to put her to bed, and perhaps 
tomorrow she’]l come over and stay with me.’’ 

There was no resisting this cordial hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Wilkes moved swiftly about, show- 
ing Hilda where to find things she might 
need, and helping her to get a plain but sub- 
stantial tea. 

Hilda, burning with eager desire to know, 
had not the heart to interrupt her in these 
necessary things, remembering that she took 
the time from the needs of her own children. 
But when she sat at the table and had had the 
first taste of a cup of tea, she could wait no 
longer, but turned to her and said: 

‘Tell me about Albert De Wette, please.” 

**0, De Wette—he’s here today and gone 
tomorrow. He was a kind of uncle to the 
folks and built those rooms you put your 
things in. ‘Hilda’s room,’ he calls it; I’m 
sure I don’t know why.” 
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** And where is he now?’”’ 

‘““He went off six weeks ago. I wish he 
hadn’t, for he would have found somebody to 
help. They wouldn’t even send for him when 
the sickness came.” 

** And when will he be home?” 

**You heard what the driver said—‘ The old 
man ’—that’ll be him—‘may be here tomor- 
row.’ My man telegraphed for him, and it 
was he that sent you here. Didn’t you know 
that? He telegraphed to George Andrews, 
that’s the elder up at Woodside, to send some- 
body and I supposed that he sent you.” 

Here was puzzle upon puzzle. Her uncle 
sent her here? Why, then, did Mrs. Deverell 
say nothing about her uncle? And how did 
Elder Andrews know? Or had he told him 
about her—and was this a way of helping her 
to work and nothing more? If that were so 
(and it came with a pang of troubled thought) 
it would be bitter bread she ate and hard 
money that she earned. For it were better a 
thousand times to go back to the loneliness of 
the camps than to have her uncle’s 
pity without his love and his re- 
spect. The very gown she wore 
seemed to burn her flesh at the 
thought. 

There was a call at the head of 
the stairs. The restless fit was 
onagain. Hilda swallowed a few 
mouthfuls and hurried up to as- 
sume charge in the sickroom. 

The study of the doctor’s direc- 
tions kept her mind occupied for 
a few minutes, and the preparation 
of the medicines that must soon 
be given. The patient had stirred 
uneasily and moaned, but now as 
she approached the bed, the moan- 
ing began to change into the dry 
voice of delirium. 

‘* Hilda,” it said, ‘‘ Hilda, you 
are mine; you can’t go off and 
leave me.”’ Then it ran to inco- 
herent murmurings in which many 
names were mingled. 

Hilda stood transfixed, too filled 

with horror and surprise to move, 
too weak to keep the lamp she 
‘held from shaking. By the trem- 
bling light it gave, her eyes con- 
firmed the tale her ears had told 
her. The voice and the face were 
the voice and the face of her old 
boy lover, the friend of whom she 
had been thinking a thousand times 
in the new scenes and changes and 
recollections of the day. 

She put the lamp down and 
steadied herself for a moment by 
the touch of the hard strength of 
the table by the bed; then, slowly, 
self-control came back and she 
stooped to the pillow and lifted 
the hot head. 

“Drink, John,” she said, and was amazed 
at the cool tones of her own voice. ‘‘ Drink 
this, and you ean sleep.”’ 

John Bowman opened his eyes and the 
faintest shadow of a smile was in them as he 
opened his mouth like a child to take the 
draught she brought. It soon produced its 
effect and he sank back into quiet again. 
When he stirred or moaned, the touch of 
Hilda’s hand seemed to soothe him. Hour by 
hour she sat by his side, watching the clock 
that she might obey the doctor’s orders 
promptly, soothing her patient by a touch 
when he stirred. Hour by hour she dreamed 

the experiences of childhood over, and the 
wonder of her strange surroundings grew upon 
her. It was to Bowman, then, that her uncle 
had summoned her. That did not look like 
hate, or refusal to forgive. He had not only 


made himself a home with John, but he had - 


cherished and brought with him her own 
belongings, down to the very drexses she had 
‘worn in the work of the kitchen in the old 
and happy days. That surely did not look 
like forgetting. 


It was impossible that her uncle should 
know that she was here. It must bave been 
that ordering of God in which with all sim- 
plicity of heart she believed. And he was 
coming—might be here tomorrow! She knew 
there would be no peace of heart till she had 
seen him and he had forgiven her and blessed 
her children. 

With the morning Mr. Wilkes returned and 
Hilda had a little respite and a romp with 
Mary in the fields. But not a word of her 
new hopes and fears. Her uncle must give 
welcome. It was not for her to claim a kin- 
ship in this home of ease. 

About noon the doctor came and looked 
well pleased when he saw the trim figure in 
the ancient gown and looked into the deep 
black eyes. He was pleased, too, with the ap- 
pearance of the patient. 

“Tonight the crisis will come,” he said. 
‘* Tf we can keep him through the night, and 
he rallies in the morning, there will be hope. 
I am @ming to watch with you. And now 





“ Hour oy hour she sut oy his side” 


you must get a little sleep, for it may depend 
upon your strength whether he wins the 
fight.”’ 

So Hilda armed herself with prayer and 
sleep for the battle of the night that meant so 
much to Bowman and her uncle and—yes, she 
knew it—to herself as well. It was not that 
things might ever be as they had dreamed, but 
the old friendship was alive and the old 
loyalty, and to lose this battle for her friend, 
the man who had fought so. many battles for 
the lives of others, would be more than she 
could bear. 

She woke as the sunset light was shining 
red upon her wall, stung her eyes into clear- 
ness with cold water and spent a few moments 
of mingled thanksgiving and petition on her 
knees by the side of her childhood’s bed. She 
ate a little, with Mary at her side telling of 
the experiences of the day—the school, the 
farm, the brook—“ just like what you told us 
when you were a little girl,’”’ she said. Then 
Hilda kissed her good-night and turned to 
take her place at the bedside, where the fever 
had grown high and restlessness required the 
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strength of Mr. Wilkes at times to hold the 
patient. 

The excitement of delirium grew, though 
now the body was le-s restless. It became a 
strange rehearsal of a life’s experiences, of 
little things and great, poured out in broken 
sentences, with many a repetition and many 
an incoherent passage, but much of it waken- 
ing deep old fountains of memory in her who 
sat listening and holding the hand through 
which her own vitality seemed to flow for re- 
straint and help. 

The brookside and the woods, the school 
and church, childish doings long forgotten— 
in almost all she shared, as she had shared 
them long ago. When the words were inco- 
herent, she could often carry on the thought. 
Her own name was ever on his lips. Then 
there were later passages from the days of 
their long separation, but these were few and 
not so clear. 

John Bowman, was of course, unconscious 
who it was that sat beside him, yet he in- 
stantly became more restless if she 
moved away, and, as the doctor’s 
coming was delayed and the fever 
grew, it became more and more 
needful to remain by his side and 
employ the soothing of her hand 
and voice, 

At last there seemed to be some- 
thing that he wanted, but could 
not put into words. She watched 
his lips, she listened with all her 
heart, as well as ears. He could 
not seem to shape the word, but 
tried again and again, uneasy and 
distressed as a sick child who 
wants a service that it has no 
words to tell about. He had been 
muttering of the church, and then 
that strange, pathetic longing re- 
doubled itself in effort of the lips 
and hand. 

Hilda was in despair. He grew 
more restless, more evidently ill- 
content. It seemed as if his life 
depended on the utterance. 

Then, with a trembling guess, 
trying to find the word that would 
content and hold his spirit to the 
earth, it seemed to her that what 
he asked was that she would at- 
tempt to sing. 

But her mind was for the mo- 
ment a blank. The music she had 
loved seemed all swept out of it. 
She felt after words and music as 
if feeling in a strange dark place 
fora hid treasure. Past the hymns 
of the church her mind went back 
till out of her earliest recollections 
trembled a melody she had sung 
as a little child. 

I think when I read that sweet story 
of old 
When Jesus was here among men, 


How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then: 


I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when he 
said, 
* Let the little ones come unto me.”’ 


When she ceased, the restlessness appeared 
again and the endeavor to ask. The music 
had evidently stirred a responsive chord in the 
sick man’s troubled brain. Nothing but chil- 
dren’s songs would come to Hilda’s call, and 
almost unconsciously she found herself sing- 
ing, ax she had so often sung, when -her own 
children stirred in sleep, a cradle song she 
knew: ; / 
Lullaby, my Heavt’s-Delight! 

Love is in the night. 

Jesus, ever near! 

Hear me when I cry. 
Keep my baby dear! 
Lulla-lullaby! 


Then her voice grew stronger, and the words 
of Wesley’s hymn came pouring through her 
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lips with a thrill of heartfelt longing, in which 
all her experience of so-row seemed to find 
expression: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find. 

Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind. 


And so De Wette found her, sitting like an 
angel of mercy at John Bowman’s side and 
singing hymns of heavenly love, as she used 
to sing in the good old days. 

He came silently in and knelt down at her 
side, and she put her free hand on his head 
and stooped to kiss him. 


28 November 1908 


So the doctor found them when he followed 
up the stairs, and wondered; but, seeing that 
the patient had fallen asleep, stood back and 
waited, afraid to break the sacred hush in 
which the reunited three seemed to bear equal 
part. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Unifying of Boston Congregationalism 


It was a large and expectant audience that 
assembled in Park Street Church on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19 to take the final steps in 
the new organization of the Congregational 
ehurches of Boston and vicinity. Not for a 
long time have so many business men come 
together to consider the local interests of our 
denomination. Each church was entitled to 
five delegates including its pastor, and the list 
ef those who presented their credentials 
showed that the churches had discussed the 
movement and realized its importance. The 
plan proposed had been thoroughly considered 
in each of the three ministerial associations, 
had been worked over in committees, and 
adopted by each of the three conferences. 
It had been referred to the churches and had 
been accepted by them all without any opposi- 
tion. The promptness and practical unanimity 
with which the assembly carried through the 
details of the organization showed that the 
delegates understood and approved the plan, 
and gave encouragement to hope that this is 
the beginning of a new era of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline was 
elected moderator and Rev. P. T. Farwell of 
Wellesley Hills, secretary; and these officers 
were afterwards made permanent for the com- 
ing year, Mr. Farwell being also made the 
treasurer. Rev. Dr. W. H. Allbright led in 
prayer and Rey. C. A. Dinsmore read the pro- 
posed constitution. Rev. Dr. 8S. W. Dike 
asked for the reading of the call for the meet- 
ing, and said he and others wished to discuss 
the question whether any conference should 
be organized. Dr. Dike discussed the ques- 
tion, and Deacon D. C. Brewer of Park Street 
moved that it is not expedient to organize, but 
his motion was not seconded. 

It was voted to take up the constitution arti- 
cle by article, only two voices being heard in 
the negative. There was some discussion, and 
Dr. Dike and Deacon Brewer objected to some 
parts of the constitution, on the ground that 
the appointment of commissioners to proffer 
counsel and arbitration where needed endan- 
gered the independence of local churches. 
Rey. E. M. Noyes pointed out the difference 
between a council called by a church to give 
advice on specific matters and a commission of 
trusted brethren having the interests of the 
churches at heart and offering suggestions in 
times‘of need. Rev. C. H. Pope objected to 
the proposal to secure better comity between 
the societies and organizations operating in 
the field of the conference, but it was explained 
that it was wholly in the interest of the 
churches to see that their own affairs, so far 
as the societies were concerned should be 
most effectively administered. 

Rey. Dr. C. L. Morgan objected to the 
clause making the commission a medium for 
expressing the judgment in the churches to 
the State Association and the National Coun- 
cil, and his objection was sustained. That 
clause was dropped. The committee which 
had prepared the constitution answered all 
questions satisfactorily, and with a few verbal 
changes each of the ten Articles was adopted, 
most of them by unanimous vote. 

When the question came on the adoption of 
the constitution as a whole Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon said that the only possible danger 
was in the conference acquiring undue author- 
ity over the local church. But each church is 
an individual corporation before the law, and 
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it is a fundamental principle of Congregation- 
alism that no organization shall have power to 
coerce the individual church, therefore he 
did not fear any danger from this source. 
Deacon Brewer again objected, saying that 
our churches had grown weaker since they 
had multiplied their organizations, and cited 
the National Council as an example. Dr. 
H. S. Pomeroy answered this objection by 
saying that this was a movement to bring 
several conferences into one, and that the 
churches have the right to do what they please 
to do in and for and by the churches. 

The moderator, Dr. Thomas, closed the dis- 
cussion by saying that it is time to get to- 
gether, that under present conditions an or- 
ganization is needed where Congregationalists 
of Greater Boston can know one another and 
the work they are called on to do in common ; 
where they can be more to one another than 
they ever have been. This is a movement 
toward unity in order that we may -have 
greater liberty. The constitution was then 
adopted unanimously. In substance it has 
twice been printed in The Congregationalist. 

When it came to the election of commis- 
sioners by ballot, it was found that each of 
the three conferences had nominated three 
persons from which five were to be elected. 
Rey. S. C. Bushnell, of the committee, pre- 
sented these names, intimating in a few well 
chosen words that each was fully qualified 
for the office, but that there were strong 
reasons why the four laymen should be 
elected. The result of the 204 ballots cast 
showed that one member of the Suffolk North 
Conference was chosen, Mr. Frank G. Cook of 
the First Church, Cambridge; two from the 
Suffolk South, Rev. William R. Campbell of 
the Highland Church and Mr. Seth Mendell of 
Pilgrim Church, Dorchester; and two from 
the Suffolk West, Mr. Arthur S. Johnson of 
the Old South Church and Mr. Charles H. 
Rutan of Harvard Church, Brookline. Mr. 
Campbell, the only pastor elected, was in a 
sense the father of the plan, which he outlined 
at the meeting of the three ministerial associa- 
tions in Union Church last spring. 

The main business having been concluded, 
Rey. Allen E. Cross of the Old South gave a 
practical and convincing address on the Possi- 
bilities of the Union Conference. He showed 
how local Congregationalism-will take fresh 
heart in the new sense of unity. The Congre- 
gational Chureh Union, which has done ad- 
mirable work, will be strengthened. It will be 
a standing committee of benevolence, know- 
ing all the needs and which are most pressing 
and the right proportion of help that ought to 
be available. The commission will take in a 
sense the place of a council without its pub- 
licity, and may bring about the settlement of 
difficulties without gossip, conserving the 
honor of churches and pastors. It will offer 
the advantages of a bishopric without author- 
ity or sacerdotal functions. This commission 
will aid the City Missionary, Seaman’s Friend, 
Home Missionary and Church Building Socie- 
ties and the Congregational Church Union, 
showing how they can best work together. 

Mr. Cross showed how past plans of co-op- 
eration had failed through indifference or the 
jealousies of local churches, how the moving 
of members to the suburbs and other changes 
had made the necessity greater and the time 
opportune for brotherhood effectively organ- 
ized. He pointed out how we may reap the 


advantages of the experience of other denom- 
inations, and that we must adapt ourselves to 
our environment and must progress with all 
other institutions or fall behind and perish. 
He believed that this action if faithfully sup- 
ported might mark the end of the ebbing of 
the tide of denominational loyalty, that it 
might lead to closer organization of our whole 
community of churches, and might be a step 
in preparation for federation and union with 
other denominations. Mr. Cross’s address 
was received with enthusiasm, and if he had 
given it at the beginning of the meeting it is 
quite possible that the slight opposition which 
developed might not have appeared at all. 


THE EVENING SESSION 


The moderator, Dr. Thomas, in a brief ad- 
dress, pointed out the evolutionary process 
that had gone on the theology and polity of 
Congregationalists with the passing of the 
years, and contended that the changes pro- 
posed now were but evolutionary, not revo- 
lutionary, and in no wise impairing the fun- 
damental principles. Rev. Dr. T. P. Prud- 
den described in a realistic fashion the al- 
teration in the character and ideals of the 
population of the city; the marked change in 
the financial status of the Congregational 
churches of Boston proper during the past 
twenty years; and he dwelt impressively on 
‘he moral obligation resting upon the sub- 
arban churches, to which the wealth has 
gone, to come to the aid of the struggling and 
beset city churches, always excepting the Old 
South. Our historical priority, our mission- 
ary zeal displayed in the foreign and national 
field, and the intrinsic fitness of our polity to 
deal with a mixed population all make sure 
prompt response to the call of municipal Con- 
gregational extension. 

Rev. Dr. C. H. Beale described how utterly 
different conditions are now from what they 
were in the days when independency could 
and did thrive; he pleaded for a large, states- 
manlike dealing with the problem, affirming 
that what Congregationalism needs more to- 
day than anything else is statesmanship and 
statesmen. First must come a denomina- 
tional municipal consciousness; then an ade- 
quate plan for dealing with denominational 
needs within the city; and then the requisite 
machinery for carrying out the plan. The 
latter, he thought, had been provided for by 
the action of the day, and he is confident that 
Congregationalism is preparing to ‘*hold the 
fort.” 

The report of the balloting for commission- 
ers was made, and committees for the ensu- 
ing year were nominated and elected as fol- 
lows: 


Committee of Arrangements for the next 
conference: Rev. OzoraS. Davis, Rev. Charles 
L. Morgan, Rev. W. H. Spence, A. M. Lyon 
and G. P. Morris. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little, Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, Rev. George 
H. Flint, Dr. W. B. Baneroft and W. C. 
Boyden. 

Directors of the Church Union: The five 
commissioners, ex-officiis, and Hon. Henry C. 
Cobb, S. B. Carter, Rev. George H. Flint, 
Charles E. Kelsey, Rev. 8S. (€. Bushnell, 
Samuel B. Capen, 8. C. Darling, Dr. J. E. 
Goldthwaite, Charles Lifer, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, W. H. Paine, E. G. Preston, Rev. T. P. 
Prudden, F. P. Shumway, Samuel Usher and 
H. A. Wilder. ~ 
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In and Around Chicago 


Warren Avenue Church 

This church continues to rejoice over its 
new pastor, Rev. Frank G. Smith. He is a 
young man, the youngest but one ina family 
of ten, eight of whom are still living. He was 
born Dee. 25, 1864 in Gilson, Ill. His father, 
Rey. O. F. Smith, still living, has been a 
prominent minister of the United Brethren. 
The son was trained, as was one of his broth- 
ers, for thelaw. Thetwo formed a partnership 
and settled in Kansas City. But the convic- 
tion came to them both that they ought to 
preach. In January, 1902, Mr. Frank Smith 
accepted the call of the Congregational Church 
in Neponset, Ill., where he remained three 
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years, or till he was called to Abington. 
After another three years and a half, a call 
twice given led him to Plymouth Church, 
Peoria. In the third year of his settlement in 
Peoria he was summoned to First Church, 
Dubuque, lo., where his work went forward 
with success in all directions. The decision 
in favor of Chicago was not made without a 
struggle but the feeling at Warren Avenue at 
any rate is that he has made no mistake in 
coming and that he is just the man to push 
forward their work more aggressively than 
ever. 


First Church, Evaston 

Dr. Loba has now completed eleven years 
of service and it is gratifying to him and to the 
church that during the last two or three years 
there has been increased interest and efficiency 
in various lines of service and a steady growth 
in congregations. It is with difficulty that a 
pew in the body of the house can be obtained 
and seating facilities in the galleries will soon 
have to be provided. 


Dr. Sydney Strong’s Visit to Africa 

Monday morning was‘given by the Chicago 
ministers to Dr. Strong for an account of his 
visit to our missions in South Africa. A map 
aided in the vividness of the story, which was' 
told with Dr. Strong’s wonted felicity, and 
furnished the kind of information all wished 
to obtain. While the journey was one of no 
little hardship and danger to health it aecom- 
plished a great deal of good and will increase 
interest in African missions. 


Meeting of the Club 

It was Ladies’ Night and the attendance was 
large. The Watch Tower Committee reported 
through Rey. W. B. Thorp, chairman, a plan 
for a standing council of twenty-four members 
to consider the interests of Congregationalism 
in the city and its vicinity, which was referred 
to the executive committee for further action. 
An address by Rev. C. H. Beale, president of 
the Congrezational Club, Boston, was a pleas- 
ant feature, but the address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Noble on Duty Measured by 
Opportunity. He spoke in the interests of the 
City Missionary Society and presented the 
reasons for exerting all our powers to secure 
the money required to obtain the additional 
gift promised by Dr, Pearsons, so that with an 
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endowment fund of $150,000 the society may 
increase its work. Dr. Noble’s presence in 
the city is an inspiration worth thousands of 
dollars to the cause which he represents. No 
man ever possessed more fully than he the 
confidence of all the churches, or was better 
fitted to be their leader in great undertakings; 
and he was given an enthusiastic reception 
when he rose to speak. 


Religious Congress at Rockford 


An interesting two days’ conference on re- 
ligious matters planned by the Congregational 
churches in Rockford has just been held. 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst and Dr. David Beaton, 
Congregationalists, and Rev. Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, Unitarian, and Jewish rabbis from 
Chicago took part. Dr. Beaton insisted upon 
the necessity of moral instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. 


The National Academy of Sciences 

This famous body of learned men held its 
fall meeting this week in Chicago, the first 
meeting ever held west of the Alleghanies. 
Although the attendance of Eastern members 
was small, such men as Professor Agassiz, 
Dr. Bowditch, Dr. Webster, Professor Brewer 
of Yale, Mr. Hague of the Coast Survey, and 
Dr. Cattell were present. President Harper 
gave a reception and they were taken by the 
courtesy of President Hughitt of the North- 
western Railroad to Williams Bay, where they 
were shown the institution connected with the 
university known as the Yerkes Observatory. 
The visitors were also given a dinner at Audi- 
torium Annex by the Chicago Research Club. 

Chicago, Nor. 21. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


Church Going on Manhattan 

On Nov. 15, the weather being normal, a 
count of attendance upon all services of all 
churches on Manhattan Island north of the 
northern line of Central Park was made, as a 
part of a count that is to cover all churches on 
the island, and to conclude on Dee. 6. In the 
district counted on Nov. 15 there reside 438,065 
people, and there are 86 Protestant and 19 
Roman Catholic churches. The actual Protes- 
tant church membership is 36,670. If the com- 
monly accepted ratio of 34 times membership 
be granted to ascertain Protestant population, 
the latter is 128,345. The attendance upon the 
Protestant churches, all day, was 38,750. The 
Roman Catholic population is 92,560 and the 
attendance on the 19 churches was 62,211. 
The count included children in actual attend- 
ance upon public services, but not those in 
Sunday schools. Protestants, far more than 
Catholics, brought children with them, who 
sat throughout the services in the family pews. 
Out of a total Protestant attendancedf 38,750, 
children numbered 4,057, and in a total Catho- 
lic attendance of 62,211 they numbered 4,373. 

The proportion of Protestant population to 
the entire population of the district counted is 
29.3 per cent., but only 8.8 per cent. were act- 
ually at public worship. The proportion of 
Roman Catholic to the total is 21.1 per cent., 
and 14.2 per cent. attended public worship. 
The morning congregations in Catholic 
churches, all masses, numbered 55,261 and 
evening 6,950. Of these 16,536 were men. 
Morning Protestant congregations numbered 
20,488 persons, and evening, 18,262, of which 
12,747 were men. The proportion of the whole 
population actually at religious worship dur- 
ing the day was a trifle more than 23 per cent. 
Pilgrim Church, Harlem, is the only Congre- 
gational Church in the district. Methodist, 
Reformed and Christian Science were the only 
religious bodies which got larger numbers to 
public worship, all services, than they claim 
communicant membership. 


Conferences at Plymouth Church 

At a men’s dinner in Plymouth Church a 
few days ago, Dr. Hillis announced that he 
has planned a series of conferences for the 
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Sundays of January on topics of interest to 
church people. Speakers will be secured from 
different sections of the country. Dr. Hillis 
himself will speak on the day’s topic at the 
morning service. In the afternoon there will 
be three addresses by well-known public men, 
preferably judges, college presidents, and 
others accustomed to study public and church 
conditions, and three more addresses in the 
evening. The project has attracted wide 
attention and commendation. At the dinner 
more than a hundred leading laymen of the 
church indorsed the plan and promised their 
support. Other speakers at the dinner were 
Drs. Abbott, Dewey, Rossiter W. Raymond 
and F. W. Hinrichs. 


Bethel Mission Closed 

Although the conditions are well understood, 
there is a strong feeling among the older mem- 
bers of Plymouth Church regarding the closing 
of Bethel Mission, in which the last Sunday 
school session has been held. These members 
do not oppose the policy of centralizaiton, 
inaugurated at Plymouth, but they are natu- 
rally sorrowful over the closing of this work. 
Bethel Mission has been connected with!Plym- 
outh Church since 1866 and the mission dates 
from 1841. The close of its work is a natural 
result of the changed population, homes hav- 
ing been replaced by storehouses and factories. 
There were no ceremonies connected with the 
close of the mission. The Sunday school 
scholars were taken by their teachers to Ply- 
mouth and Mayflower schools, with which 
they will be connected in future. Two who 
have worked longest in Bethel School are Mr. 
C. H. Hannam and Miss 8S. E. Green, both 
having records of forty years continuous 
service. 
Howard University at the Ministers’ Meeting 

At the Ministers’ Meeting last week Prof. 
Kelly Miller of Howard University, a Negro, 
spoke on The Race Problem from the Stand- 
point of the Negro, and argued for the higher 
education of Negroes as well as for their in- 
dustrial training. He said that a difference 
between the minds of white and black men 
had never been proved, while proof of the 
value of education was shown in the record of 
Howard University, which on an investment 
of less than $3,000,000 has graduated into the 
world 700 physicians, pharmacists and den- 
tists, 300 lawyers, 200 ministers and 800 per- 
sons with a general collegiate education who 
are filling places of honor and distinction. 
‘* Where,” asked Professor Miller, ‘“‘has a 
like sum of money produced a more whole- 
some effect upon the race?’’ President Gor- 
don of the university also spoke, and an in- 
terested auditor was Thomas Dixon, Jr., whose 
recent novel dealing with the Negro problem 
has excited comment. C. M.A. 


Sunday School Convention 

A largely attended convention of the Kings’ 
County Sunday School Association was held 
in Tompkins Avenue Church, Nov. 19. Stir- 
ring addresses were delivered by Rev. Drs. 
A. H. McKinney, D. 8. Mackay, N. M. Waters 
and Rev. E. P. St. John, Marion Lawrance, 
Mrs. J. S. Ostrander and others. 


Plans of Park Church 

One of the most desirable sites in the city 
has been secured by Park Church, near Brook- 
lyn’s famous Prospect Park. The land is pur- 
chased and paid for. Owing to labor compli- 
cations and the high prices of material, build- 
ing may be deferred until spring; but soon 
Park will have one of the most attractive 
ehureh edifices in the city. OBSERVER. 


The International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Mass., has received from 
an anonymous donor a gift of $20,000 toward 
an endowment fund, an inerease from $10,000 
given by the same donor, making $30,000 
toward a proposed fund of $135,000. The 
total amount now pledged for this purpose is 
$70,000, 
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The Empire State 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. E. N. Packard, D.D., Syracuse; F. 


In Eastern and Central New York 


ALONG THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The ancient city of Schenectady, with its historic 
associations and slowness to change has been trans- 
formed through the enormous deyeiopment of the 
Edison Electrical Works, which have brought skilled 
workmen and their families by hundreds. A field 
has been opened to our denomination with the con- 
sent and support of the denominations already in 
possession and it has fallen to Rev. W. B. Allis, of 
First Church, to develop a mission with excellent 
prospects. A committee of the Hudson River Asso- 
ciation with the State Home Missionary Society and 
First Church went carefully over the ground, saw 
the wisdom of the proposed work and selected the 
lots for a building. A tent was used through the 
summer, Mr. Allis, assisted by a student, began 
preaching and a Sunday school of 125 was imme- 
diately organized. As cold weather came on, a 
chapel was built, most of the work being given. 
At the dedication, Dr. W. E. Park of Gloversville, 
Sec. C. W. Shelton of New York and Dr. W. A. 
Duncan of the Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety took part. Rev. A. E. Thistleton, late of Rox- 
bury, Ct., is working with Mr. Allis. A complete 
church organization may be looked for soon. 

First Chureh, Troy, which city has been tradition- 
ally a hard field for us, is making quiet, but good 
progress under Rey. J. B. Lewis. It was organized 
three years ago in a growing residence community, 
in a field all to itself. While it has but fifty-three 
members on the roll, a capital corps of workers 
from other churches come in out of love for the 
work. 

After several months as sheep without a shepherd, 
Utica has become happily and thoroughly united in 
ealling Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, who finds abundant 
opportunity and enthusiastic helpers. For several 
years worship has been maintained in the commo- 
dious chapel at the end of the lot owned by the 
society and plans are drawn for a substantial edi- 
fice at an early day. There is hardly room for new 
scholars in the Sunday school. Connected with the 
church is a Fortnightly Glub for the study of Emer- 
son and Carlyle. There is a Men’s Club as well. 
Various organizations have been for years laying 
by funds for the chureh building, which seems not 
far off. 

ENRICHMENT FROM OTHER FOLDS 


In connection with the new movement toward 
union with the United Brethren and Protestant 
Methodist bodies it is interesting to note the con- 
stant enrichment of our pastorates from other folds. 
Conspicuous as illustrating this is the settlement of 
Rey. E. E. Trefz over the large and important 
First Church of Binghamton. Its last pastor, Dr. 
Waters, came from the Methodist fold, and Mr. 
Trefz, from the Kountz Memorial Church (Luth- 
eran) of Omaha. Mr. Trefz is a sincere, devout, 
aggressively evangelical mav of conservative meth- 
ods, from which the church is beginning already to 
see good results. He finds time, outside the calls 
of a wide field, to give four Sunday afternoon ad- 
dresses to men in a theater of the city under Y. M. 
C. A, auspices. 

From the United Brethren we have received Rey. 
T. A. Waltrip, who graduated from their Westfield, 
Ill., college and was engaged in teaching for a 
while, but came to take charge of our church at 
Lakeside, near Chautauqua, aud at Smyrna, whence 
he was heartily called to Phownix. He begins there 
with a unanimous ca)l and best promise of support 
in his work. The church is one of the most sub- 
stantial in the center of the state. 

From that church Rey. T, W. Harris was called 
to our excellent country church at Oxford. He is 
a gift from the Presbyterians, though his years of 
labor side by side with Charles M. Sheldon, in 
Kansas, largely Congregationalized him. Since his 
settlement at Oxford, a few months ago, the church 
has been beautifully renovated as well as the par- 
sonage and many additions have been made to the 
roll. Evangelist Davidson has been among the Ox- 
ford churches for three weeks doing subsoil work 
and leaving golden opinions and admirable prepa- 
ration for the ordinary lines of pastoral service. 

Watertown, among the younger of the New York 
churches, has always enjoyed excellent pastors and 
its growth has been steady from the first. Under 
Rev. H. L. Pyle, a gift from the United Brethren, 
every part of the church life seems to be flourish- 
ing. Congregations fill the edifice at both services, 
the Endeavor Society prints a weekly paper, the 


Juniors have a vigorous organization, the women 
meet monthly to study missions, the Sunday school 
never included so many young men and women and 
its growth has made enlurgement of the church edi- 
fice necessary. The werk is now going on and two- 
thirds of the $3,200 needed is pledged. Here the 
midweek service is often given to Bible Study and 
this attracts the people. 


THE BIBLE AND REVIVALS 


Many of our churches report enlarged prayer 
meetings and more abundant use of the Bible in 
them by way of careful study. In the churches of 
this region neither the old-fashioned prayer meet- 
ing nor the revival are to become things of the 
past. At Sherburne, where Rev. W. A. Trow is 
pastor, evangelistic meetings have been held for 
six weeks with excellent results. At Copenhagen, 
Rey. H. A. Lawrence, evangelists are conducting 
special services. Rutland is looking forward to its 
centennial and has been remodeling and repairing 
its building under the fine leadership of Rev. H. W. 
Robinson 

AN ANTI-SLAVERY CHURCH 


The fiftieth anniversary of Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, stirred many hearts and aroused the 
whole church. The story of the early anti-slavery 
days was fully told and the record of the pastorates 
was an inspiration to new service. Dr. A. F. Beard, 
the third pastor, came back to greet old friends 
and make new ones, and the crowded church on 
the evening of his sermon was a rare tribute to the 
man who left the city twenty years ago. The 
church was born in the spirit of revival and of re- 
form, and received its first impress from Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, who is still affectionately remembered. It 
is looking for some young man to assist the pastor 
in developing new lines of needed work. 

The State Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers met in Utica, Nov. 17, with notable ad- 
dresses by Dr. H. H. Stebbins on The New Revival 
through Federation, Hon. Frank Moss on The Duty 
of Churches to Co-operate for Civic Betterment, and 
by Bishop C. T. Olmsted. Dr. Sanford reported for 
the National Federation, Rey. Leighton Williams 
and Walter Laidlaw for that of New York city and 
Dr. Packard for that of Syracuse. EK. N. P. 


Western New York 


The churches have taken up the fall work with 
many signs of interest. There are few vacant pul- 
pits and many of our men have served their present 
field from five to twenty-one years. 

Most of the sixty-two churches of the Western 
New York Association are found in villages and 
towns Where there are few outward changes. To 
maintain a strong type of religious life—thoughtful, 
reverent, timely and devoted to all the great inter- 
ests of our denomination—is no slight task. This 
has been done quite generally, besides improve- 
ment of property, increase in numbers and a steady 
current of Christian life. 4 

These churches are giving their choicest sons and 
daughters first to the colleges, then to the world. 
A few return to enrich the life of the home churches. 
The great majority go elsewhere. Not a few be- 
come educators, ministers, missionaries. 

Warsaw has greatly improved its property by 
building a chancel and placing therein its enlarged 
and improved organ, so that the building is well 
adapted to its varied uses. The Niagara Square 
Church of Buffalo has recently issued a booklet in 
honor of Mrs. Ruth W. Bancroft, who has entered 
into a well-earned rest at the age of eighty-five. 
She gave them their house of worship, a pastor’s 
residence and a fund of $10,000 in care of the 
Buffalo Congregational Union. The best gift was 
herself. Her intelligence, marked piety and gen- 
erous gifts have enriched all the Buffalo churches 
of our order and contributed to local charities. 
The American Board and the state Home Mis- 
sionary Societies are her residuary legatees and 
will receive several thousand dollars each. 

First Church, Buffalo, is to observe Thanksgiving 
Eve, in part, by burning a mortgage of $11,500, 
held by the Albany Savings Bank since the erection 
of the present house of worship fourteen years ago. 
This debt-raising has been accomplished by the 
four-year plan, so that, without diverting money 
from other channels, about $3,000 a year pledged 
at a public meeting has been applied to the debt, 
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S. Fitch, D. D., Buffalo 


until its complete payment has been secured. With 
its commodious building in excellent condition, its 
advantageous location and enthusiastic member- 
ship, it hopes to enlarge its work in the city and 
elsewhere. 

Our chief occasion for rejoicing is the reopening 
of Plymouth Church, Rochester. For some years it 
had been drifting away from denominational an- 
chorage and was greatly disheartened. In response 
to many appeals from pastors and laymen, the 
State Home Missionary Society has assumed, tem- 
porarily, the care of its affairs. 

It has a noble, well-located building, recently re- 
paired and worth $40,000. It is now in full denom- 
inational fellowship. The Church Building Society 
has loaned the amount necessary to pay all its obli- 
gations and an excellent minister, an alumnus of 
Yale and for several years a Connecticut pastor, 
Rey. E. R. Evans, is already at work. Many old 
families are returning and it is hoped that in a few 
years, this church will regain its leadership in our 
association. Rochester is one of the finest cities in 
our state. Here Presbyterians and Baptists have 
some of their strongest churches and we trust that 
Plymouth and South Congregational may be equally 
prosperous. The labors of Charles G. Finney, so 
greatly blessed, should still bear fruit in this capital 
of the Genesee Valley. 

Some of us have been much interested in the 
emphasis put re¢ently upon an educated ministry. 
A council has advised against ordaining a candi- 
date who had not had a professional training, al- 
though most persistently urged to do so by the 
church issuing the letter missive and by the many 
friends of the candidate. A few pastors sueceed 
without these early advantages. We recognize their 
ability and usefulness, but with the abundant supply 
of well-educated men available we do not favor 
adding to their number. 

We find that the thoroughly trained men are less 
restless under small opportunities, if any pulpit can 
be so described, than the short course men. Such 
pastorates as that of S. Mills Day at Honeoye of 
thirty-three years and more are needed to give 
character to our churches and standing to the 
ministry such as it had in Colonial New England. 

The minister as a citizen, an educator, a man of 
culture, an example of all that is best in our civiliza- 
iton, as well as a permanent pastor, is most desir- 
able in any church, but especially in those of the 
Puritan order, whose devotion to learning has ever 
been wedded to the deepest piety. ¥. 6. 8. 


Rochester and Vicinity 


Congregationalism in this part of the Empire State, 
having received a spirit and achieved a body, has 
recently arrived at a consciousness of itself. After 
years of extreme independence, in which denomina- 
tional interests have suffered severely, our churches 
are being drawn together by the belief of a group of 
resolute men that Congregationalism has some other 
mission than its traditional one of exemplifying the 
saying: ‘‘I must decrease in order that Presbyte- 
rians and Methodists may increase.”” The result is 
not far to seek: one new.church at Irondequoit this 
year, and a visible improvement in all our churches. 

In Rochester, the South, Rev. C. O. Eames, is 
growing and is making a place for itself in the city 
life. A thousand dollars spent on repairs and an in- 
crease of $300 in the pastor’s salary tell of its 
prosperity. Plymouth, after its kaleidoscopic ca- 
reer, is righting itself under Rey. E. R. Evans, and 
is again in full sympathy with the denomination. 
Congregations are growing, former members are 
returning, and there is every prospect of a strong, 
intelligent, liberal church, which will be a credit to 
our name. 

The country churches about Rochester are in 
promising condition. Three parsonages have been 
erected during the year, at Richmond, Spencerport 
and Henrietta. West Bloomfield has received large 
accessions. Warsaw has been inspired by the pres- 
ence of Rev. H. E. Gurney to a deep spiritual life 
that shows itself in all manner of good works, and 
none of our churches in the immediate vicinity are 
pastorless. The historic First Church at Canandai- 
gua, Rey. L. T. Reed, maintains its primacy in that 
fine old town. Its roll was increased last year by 
fifty-eight new members, $1,300 were spent on im- 
provements, and the pastor’s salary was increased 
$300. Rev. William Walton has come from Man- 
hattan Association to the hills of Bristol, to the 
great joy of the church in our beautiful valley L. 
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A Berkshire Letter 


Around the base of Greylock, whose sum- 
mit (3,500 feet) has already put on its winter 
robe of white, lie three towns with important 
¢ehurehes for some months pastorless—Wil- 
liamstown, North Adams and Adams. The 
college town is charming as ever, with here 
and there, on village square and green, stu- 
dents in corduroy trousers and white sweat- 
ers practicing football. President Hopkins 
has sagaciously grappled with the typhoid 
scare, inviting New York bacteriologists to 
come to Williamstown and examine prevail- 
ing conditions. As a result, there will be no 
epidemic, and need be no panic. At least, so 
he assures the students. 

One evidence of the prosperity of the col- 
lege is the College Church now building, to 
costaroyal sum. Itis the gift of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, donor of the splendid physical laborato- 
ries. This new cruciform structure, of white 
brick with white stone trimmings, should be 
ready for dedication by the end of the college 
year, and will be a stately addition to the 
college buildings. Unfortunately, an old build- 
ing, Griffin Hall, now, strange to say, under- 
going extensive repairs, completely hides the 
new building from the east. The old relic 
should be razed. The Congregational church 
has called a young man, Mr. Francis Clayton, 
to its pastorate. 

From Williamstown with its academic quiet, 
to North Adams with the whirr-r-r of its thou- 
sands of looms is only four miles, and here the 
apostolic succession to Tenney, Coyle, Mun- 
ger, Gladden and Pratt is once more trans- 
mitted. Rev. T. E. Busfield, D. D., was in- 
stalled as pastor, Oct. 29. The new minister 
comes from the Baptist fold, his last pastorate 
having been at Utica, N. Y., where he served 
Park Church nearly ten years and from which 
he resigned because he could not indorse the 
doctrine of close communion. Dr. Busfield is 
a Massachusetts man and was educated at 
Tufts College and Rochester Seminary. A 
reception was tendered him Nov. 18, and he 
enters upon his new work under pleasant aus- 
pices. 

The installation of Rev. J. Spencer Voor- 
hees took place Nov. 19. Adams, while not so 
large as North Adams, has nevertheless a 





BUSFIELD 


REV. T. E. 


population of 14,000; and its Congregational 
church has one of the finest equipments to be 
found. The large Plunkett industries are 
located in this village, and the brothers who 
manage them, W. B. and C. T. Plunkett, are 
known to the Congregational churches of the 
state, Mr. W. B. having been moderator of 
the last General Association. The Adams 
church plant consists of church, parsonage 
and parish house together on the same eleva- 
tion in the center of the town. 

The ceremony of inducting Mr. Voorhees 
into the pastorate of this important church 
began with a reception, Nov. 18, by the Men’s 
Club, a distinctive and efficient organization 
of over 300, who aim to increase interest in 
one another and in the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. Mr. W. LB. Plunkett presided at the ban- 


quet and Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston was 
chief speaker. It was a pleasant introduction 
of Mr. Voorhees to a people singularly united 
in their esteem for and desire to co-operate 
with their new pastor. 

Mr. Voorhees’s statement of faith, next day, 
was pellucid, positive, earnest and eminently 
satisfactory—a ringing utterance showing its 
author to be abreast of the movements of 
modern thought but not carried off his feet 





REV. J. SPENCER VOORHEES 


by them. The council unanimously sustained 
the examination. 

There is little space to tell of Rev. G. V. 
Stryker’s ordination at Mill River, Oct. 30, 
and of the organization of the French Evan- 
gelical Church under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society at 
Pittsfield, Oct. 13. Both events were of deep 
interest. Rev. J. S. Voorhees, an uncle of 
Mr. Stryker, preached at the latter’s ordina- 
tion. Mr. Stryker has been well known to 
Berkshire churches by his previous pastorate 
in the northern part of the county. Mr. Paul 
Elsesser, who comes to Pittsfield as pastor of 
the French church, succeeds his brother, trans- 
ferred to Boston. 

While chronicling these beginnings of new 
pastorates we must also note the ending of 
another—that of Rev. Frederick Lynch at 
Lenox, who has accepted a call to Pilgrim 
Chureh, New York city. Mr. Lynch has been 
a diligent w rker in the Lenox parish and all 
will wish him a useful ministry in the larger 
field. R. DE W. M. 


Winding Up the C. C. B. S. 
Jubilee 


The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday heard 
a report of the Jubilee series of meetings. 
These represented the un'que way taken by 
the Congregational Church Bu.lding Society to 


call forth from more than a hundred of the | 


strongest churches in New England, an ex- 
pression of interest in what it is doing for the 
East as well as for the West. The speakers 
were Rev. C. H. Taintor and Mrs. Taintor of 
Chicago, Field Secretaries for the Interior, 
and Rev. Charles A. Jones, the newly elected 
home missionary superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania and four other states. The speakers 
reported delightful receptions from all the 


churches, the enthusiasm rising week by | 


week, some large special gifts already re- 
ported and more promised. In order to meet 
the calls now coming from New England, New 
York, Porto Rico and the West, however, 
large sums are needed for the loan fund to be 
used in cities, and many more gifts are neces- 
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sary for the grant fund for villages and coun- | 


try. A new policy is evidently beginning | 


with regard to the C. C. B. S., since confer- | 
ence and church committees are recommend- | 


ing that in the East, as already in the majority 


of the states, at least half as much be given | 
this society as is given to the Home Missionary | 


Society, with an extra amount just now be- 
cause of the overdraft of Massachusetts, the 
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necessity in Porto Rico, and in honor of the 
Jubilee year. 

Four years ago the island of Porto Rico was 
apportioned among the denominations by mu- 
tual agreement; the Congregationalists agree- 
ing to become responsible for the eastern end 
with Fajardo as a center. All the other de- 
nominations have built substantial churches, 
but our missionary, Rev. Mr. Edwards, is 
still holding services in the old, tottering, 
abandoned schoolhouse, holding 110 persons, 
while the audiences of 300 fill the doors, win- ~ 
dows and balcony and even overflow into the 
street. At the evening services, in that warm 
climate, with the lamps lighted and the peo- 
ple packed together, both minister and audi- 
ence wish they might never have to enter 
the place again. In 1902, more than 200 ex- 
pressed a desire to be Christians and join that 
ckureh. 

The young church has been trying to build 
for more than two years. Wood is more ex- 
pensive than stone, and, since it might be set 
on fire as a meritorious act, with the certainty 
that the incendiary would never be arrested, 
the insurance on frame buildings is high. 
Brick would be high in price and poor in 
quality; stone is best and cheapest. The 
church would cost $6,000; since Porto Rico is 
under our flag, the money must be furnished 
by our Church Building Society, which has 
not yet been able to obtain it since calls in 
our own land cannot all be met. 

A reliable firm of architects and builders 
will commence work when the money is ready. 
The builder is a successful young man from 
Newton, Mass., a strong helper of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the pastor. With the mortgage of the 
Congregational Church Building Society upon 
it all would be well done and secured. Would 
it not be a satisfaction to some one to furnish 
$6,000 for an edifice which shall make Fajardo 
a nucleus for the great spiritual regeneration 
of the eastern end of the island for which 
Congregationalists are responsible? 


The Mormon authorities shrewdly spend 
much money in furnishing visitors to Salt 
Lake City their view of the Mormon Church, 
its work and its doctrines. It is said that 
three-quarters of tourists to Utah get most 
of their information about the state from de- 
fenders of the Mormon hierachy. The Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union of Salt Lake City, 
with the indorsement of the Utah Ministers’ 
Association, has established a Gentile Bureau 
of Information to answer inquiries of visitors 
and correspondents, and to distribute litera- 
ture giving information of the peculiar con- 
ditions of that state. It needs funds to carry 
on its work. 
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Illinois Workers Confer—Dr. 
Brodie Installed 


Eighteen missionary pastors met with the 
directors of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society and other friends in a three days’ con- 
ference at Peoria, beginning Nov. 2. First 
Church, Rey. John Faville, pastor, entertained 
the company and the society paid the railroad 
fares of the missionary pastors and their 
wives. 

There was a subtle difference between the 
last conference and the one this year. There 
can be only one first, and last year’s confer- 
ence had that quality. The difference was 
mainly in atmosphere and attitude. The men 
were better acquainted this year, and the 
members of the directorate did not find it 
necessary to explain themselves. The heroic 
element was present, as it always is in a 
missionary conference. Faces told of the 
eonflict but not a word of complaint was 
heard. They came from all over the state and 
were ready for the Lord’s business from start 
to finish. 

Hayes and Bruner, who have been for seven 
years creating American manhood and wom- 
anhood in the regions about South Danville, 
came to tell of triumphs of the gospel among 
potential Americans who are as yet Polanders, 
Hungarians, Italians and Lithuanians. Men 
came from regions where good American fami- 
lies, with names that came over in the May- 
flower, have forgotten God and the ordinances 
of his house. The Pillar Apostles of Congre- 
gationalism in Illinois were there. John, 
Archbishop Faville, pastor of all the Peorias, 
came in and went out, sympathized and spoke. 
He gave bread to the hungry, shelter to the 
shelterless and umbrellas to such as were 
caught in the rain. It is an open secret why 
Peoria loves him. Dr. Tompkins came, ready 
to lay down a few burdens on younger shoul- 
ders, but still to keep Ilinois in his heart and 
life. Dr. Andrew M. Brodie, the new super- 
intendent, was there. There is something 
Lincolnesque about Dr. Brodie. He has the 
same great simplicity, the same directness and 
the same big-hearted love for all mankind. 


His fund of stories seems inexhaustible, and, | 


like Lincoln’s, they are to the point and save 
much tiresome logic. 

The conference brought a good number of 
missionary wives. 


Some were brides of forty | 


years’ standing, with character, sweetness and | 


light written in their faces. Some were brides 
of a few weeks with their lives all before 
them, lovely in their faith in God, their hope 


in their husbands and their charity toward all. | 


One mere man said that it was worth being a 
home missionary to have that kind of a wife. 
One mere woman observed that the missionary 
wives’ clothes fitted them in the back. Both 
spoke sooth. I happen to know that when it 
comes to financiering, Mr. J. P. Morgan, et al, 
are not in the same class with the home mis- 
sionary wives who make something out of 
nothing and do it well. 

Of course Baird and Graff were there. 
are indispensible when it comes to doing 
things. If the Lord did not need them in Ot- 
tawa and Champaign, they could turn their 
brains to running railroads or trusts and do it 
well. 

The program was excellently arranged, Dr. 
Harper of the Chicago Seminary, Hon. T. C. 


SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


To prove the great curative qualities of Ver- 


They 





nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of | 


indigestion, or constipation, we will send any 
reader of The Congreqationalist who needs it, 
a small trial bottle of this wonderful prepara- 
tion. It quickly relieves, positively cures all 
stomach and bowel troubles. We have thou- 
sands of testimonials from those who have 
been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with 


constipation, do not fail to write to the Vernal | 


Remedy Company, 122 Seneca Building, Buf- 


falo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent Free 
and Prepaid. For sale by all leading drug 
stores. 
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MeMillan and Dr. F. E. Dewhurst of Chicago, 
Dr. Vincent of Galesburg, President L. O. 
Baird of Ottawa, and Rev. Clifford Snowden 
were on the list of speakers. 

There were also several field conferences, 


led by Major Redington of Evanston, Dr. | 
Tompkins, Oak Park, and Rey. J. H. J. Rice | 


of Alton. 


At Dr. Brodie’s installation on Tuesday | 


evening Hon. J. R. Keene, president of the 
Peoria Missionary Society, presided and gave 
a brilliant address of welcome and apprecia- 
tion. 
sented the candidate for installation. Dr. 
Faville made the ordaining prayer. Dr. 
Tompkins extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to his successor, while Rev. A. J. Sullens 


of Olney gave the welcome on behalf of his | 
Dr. Brodie responded in a feel- | 
ing address, and his manly, humble attitude | 
His simplicity, his directness | 


coworkers. 


won all hearts. 
and his record assured all minds. In his in- 
augural he promised that his heart should be 
a well of sympathy, his memory a graveyard 
for secrets and his shoulders a resting place 
for burdens. He assured the workers that 
the board was back of its men, that it believed 
in promotions and that it desired the best men 
attainable. 


in it. co. 2.6. 


President Eliot, accepting last week at the 


hands of a representative of the German Gov- 
ernment, the valuable gifts which the German 


emperor and German savants and citizens | 
have presented to the Germanic museum at 


Harvard, incidentally but none the less sig- 
nificantly referred to the fact that ‘‘ there 
are no loftier products of genius than noble 
music and drama, except the worthy ap- 
proaches of the human spirit to Almighty 
God.” 





Rey. F. G. Graff of Champaign, pre- | 


The entire conference was a/| 
feast of brotherhood and sympathy that will | 
never be forgotton by those who bore part | 
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Ringing Notses 
| In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
| become chronic and cause much uneasi- 
| ness and even sage pos distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh; other signs 
are droppings in the throat, nasal sounds 
of the voice, impaired taste, smell and 
hearing. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 


quires a constitutional remedy. 


“*T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
| loss of or and sleep. My bloud was 
| thin and I felt bad all over most of the time. 
| I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now 
| have no symptoms of catarrh, have a good 
| appetite, and sleep well. I heartily recom- 
| mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all my friends.’” 
R. Lone, California Junction, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, etc., removes all its effects, and 
builds up the whole system. 





‘J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FruNerac UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to ouety detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Containing Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and indexed Bible Atias. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 
its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs. 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper 
Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list. 
twelve maps with index. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 


The Interior says: ‘*The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS WELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 
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UPRIGHT 


We should sell a great many of these 
Upright Chests if it was generally known 
It is a piece which we 
have introduced this season, and as yet they 


that they existed. 


have not been advertised. 
It is really 
bureau and a chest. 


beneath come forth. 
front. 


a compromise between a 
It has a chest top and 
bureau base; the lid lifts, while the drawers 
The base has a bombe 
There is carving on the upper pillar 





and on the side panels; there are massive 


double-claw feet. 


Some figures of size will be instructive. 


four feet; the depth is 19 inches. 


The height is 32 inches and the length 


The construction is unusual, as is evidenced by the lock of the lid and the 
| counter-sunk handles on the drawers. 


weathered oak and mahogany. 


We offer these Upright Chests in both 
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WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARTLETT, ERNEST C., Chelmsford, Mass., to be- 
come assoc. pastor of Bethany (Presb.) Ch., Phil- 
adelphia. Accepts. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io., to Arion. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BELSEY, GEO. W., Plymouth Ch., Toledo, O., to 
First Ch., Pueblo, Col. 

BISSELL, SHELTUN, Verona, N. J., to W. Winfield, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

BRAKEMEYER, GUSTAVUS L., German Ch., Friend, 
Neb., to German Ch., Germantown. 

BrRowN, JAS. M., recently of New Richmond, Wis., 
to Ladysmith. Accepts. 

BULL, DAVID W., M. D., DeRuyter, N. Y., to act as 
pastor at Pilgrim Ch., Syracuse. Accepts. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Rowan, Io., will also care 
for Harvey. 

Crooks, CHAs. M., Coleraine, Mass., accepts call 
to Saundersville and Grafton, to begin Dee. 15. 
DEAN, LEE M., Union Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass., 

to Westbrook, Me. Accepts. 

EASTMAN, GEO. P., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., to 
Orange, N. J. 

EMBREE, JEHU H., Loomis, Neb., to Hemingford. 
Accepts, to begin at once. 

EvANs, J. LEwis, Falls Village, Ct., to Auburn, 
Mass. Accepts. 

FOWLER, WM. C., Genesee, Ida., declines H. M. 
Soe. call to Valdez, Alaska. 

FULTON, Ronp’t N., Enfield, N. H., to Littleton, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Hoop, E. LYMAN, Aquebogue, N. Y., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

JACKSON, FRANK ID., Wabaunsee, Kan. 
eall to Ellis. 

JEWETT, GEO. O. (lic.), recently of Gage, Ok]., to 
Hydro. Accepts, withdrawing acceptance of call 
to Fredonia, Kan. 

LAVENDER, Rop’r L., to Wittemberg, Io. 
and is at work. 

MEREDITH, R. R., to permanent pastorate at First 
Ch., Pasadena, Cal., where he has been preach- 
ing. Accepts. 

MILLER, ELISHA W., Douglas, Mich., to principal- 
ship of Washburn Sem., Beaufort, N.C. Accepts. 

PAGE, WESLEY E., Milton, Ct., to Ellsworth. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

PEDERSEN JENS H:, Bethl’m Mis’n, Scand., Port- 
land, Me., to Scandinavian Chs., Britt, Wesley and 
Flatten, Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., recently of Pilgrim Ch., 
New York city, accepts call to North Ch., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, DAVID A., recently of Ladysmith, 
Wis., to Hayward. Accepts. 

RoBINSON, CHAS. W., Lakota and Bethel, N. D., to 
Athol and Ashton, 5. D. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Epw. A., Buckland, Mass., to Hingham. 
This was Mr. Robinson's first pastoral charge. 

ScorT, GEO., Cortland, Neb., to Beemer and Wisner. 

SHOEMAKER, ELMER E., Wheaton, IIl., to Cove- 
nant Ch., Chicago. 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., Franklin, Mass., to Grand 
Ave. Oh., New Haven, Ct. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Castana, Io., resumes charge 
of Rodney. 

WAITE, Foster R., Talcottville, Ct., to superin- 
tendency of Orphan Asylum, Hartford. 

WARK, Wo. O., Winnetka, III, to Whatcom, Wn. 

WHALEY, ADAM D., Edmore, Mich., to add West- 
ville and Six Lakes to his field. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Millis, Mass., to Pep- 
perell. Accepts, to begin Dee. 1. 

WomER, PERLEY C., W. Lebanon, N. H., to West 
End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CHARNOCK, GEO. A., o. Byron, Cal., Oct. 29. 
mon, Dr. G. C. Adams; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
C. H. Stevens, Samuel Jones, B. M. Palmey. Myr. 
Charnock has supplied Byron and Bethany for a 
year. 

CRANE, CHAS. D., 7. Reno, Nev. 
R. Knodell. 

FURNESS, GEo. A., i. E. Arlington, Vt., Nov. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. John Barstow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Peck, Warren Morse, Delano Perry 
and Dea. H. D. Hall. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., 0. Jamaica, Vt., Nov. 18. 
Sermon, Rev. H. R. Miles; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Goodhue, W. P. Jackson, G. F. 
Chapin, M. F. Hardy, E. C. McEwen, C. E. Hay- 
ward and C. H. Merrill, D. D. 

HILL, FRED'K B., 0. Providence, R. I., Nov. 17. 
Sermon, Rey. M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. J. Goodwin, Maleolm Dana, C. 5. 
Beardslee, D. D. 

LEE, THEO. 38., 0. White Plains, N. Y., Oet. 20. 

MARSH, BYRON F., i. Daytona, Fla., Noy, 13. Ser- 
mon, Rey. 8. F. Gale; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.C. Halliday, C. P. Redfield, F. W. Weatherwax. 

Newcome, E. L., i. San Juan, Cal. Sermon, Rev. 


J.R. Knodell. 
Resignations 


BISSELL, SHELTON, Verona, N. J. 
Brooks, HANs A., Scandinavian Ch., Britt, Io. 


Accepts 


Accepts, 


Sermon, Rev. J. 


CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Rowan and Alexander, Io., 


resigns Alexander. 
DEAN, LEE M., Union Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass. 


Ser- | 


EMBREE, JEHU H., Loomis, Neb. 

MACcINNEs, JAs., Lee Center, LIL, withdraws res- 
ignation. 

MORGAN, CHAs., Hartford, Ct., superintendency 
Orphan Asylum. Will reside at Hampton. 

Rives, CuHaAs. J., Perkins and Olivet, OKl., to take 
effect Dec. 1, although recalled by both churches. 

ROBINSON, CHAs. W., Lakota and Bethel, N. D. 

THOMAS, OWEN, Gomer and Elliott, Io. 

WILson, E. E., Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D. 


Stated Supplies 


MARsH, Gko., Union Sem., at Valley Junction, 
lo., for three months, with a view to permanence. 
McLEop, W. L., at Fosston, N. D., with a view to 


permanence. 
Dismissions 

KING, JAs. B., Hopkinton, Mass., Nov. 17. 

PIERSON, ISAAC, S. Medford, Mass. Noy. 16. 

Smiru, CHAs. H., Plymouth, Ct., Noy. 11. 


Licensed to Preach 
CooLEy, C. T., Tolt, Wn., for another year, by 
Northwestern Ass’n. 
SCHOLL, Louts C., for one year. 


Personals 

AYER, PRISCILLA, of New York has been engaged 
by Central Ch., Bangor, Me., as church missionary. 
She studied for two years at the Springfield 
Training School and has also had practical expe- 
rience. She will visit the sick, distribute chari- 
table aid and call upon the families connected 
with the church and Sunday school. 

BAILEY, J. WEBSTER, Plymouth Ch., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has become president of the Indiana C. E. 
Society, in place of the former president. 

BERRY, JAS. T., at a farewell reception in Lee, 
N. H., prior to his removal to S. Natick, Mass., 
was presented with a purse of $127. 

Brown, Wo. T., formerly of Rochester, N. Y., who 
withdrew from the Congregational ministry in 
1901, is about to be received into the Unitarian 
denomination. 

FATE, FRANCIS A., Trinitarian Ch., Taunton, 
Mass., has been granted a six months’ vacation 
because of impaired health, with the understand- 
ing that the time will be prolonged if necessary. 

HaARBUTT, Row’t G., recently of Free Ch., Wood- 
fords, Me., who spent the summer at his Sears- 
port home, is entirely restored to health, and will 
doubtless return to active ministerial work. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HALIFAX, OKL., 6 members. 

McHENRY, N. D., rec. 12 Nov. 

MOLINE, ILL., RipGE View Cu., 6 Nov., 50 mem- 
bers; increased at once to 56. 

WILLARD, KAN., 10 Nov., 15 members. 
born E. A. Blenkarn, Valencia, pastor. 


Rey. Os- 


Christ inspires us by his word and deed to be true 
to fail of success as human eyes see it, if need be, 
but in any case to be true; to let all that is within 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is In 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
| the complexion, it whiten the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
| infects the mouth and throat from the 





| poison of catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and ae 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
| and although in some sense a patent prep- 
| aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
| ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.’’ 





us—the desire, the motive, the will, the work—cor- | 


respond with the fact, the eternal fact; and so, like 


him, to be in harmony with the moral order, to live | 
according to the law of the universe, to be at one | 


with God.—Rer. G. 8S. Mills. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 30, 
10.30 4.M. Speaker, Dr. E. E. Strong; subject, Adven 
tures in Africa. 





-TWO KINDS 
OF CHILDREN 


Children that grow too fast 
and those that seem hardly 
to grow at all, both need 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

It gives that rich vital 
nourishment which is the 
secret of all healthy growth. 
It rounds out the long iimbs, 
and helps children to grow 
without using up all their 
strength in growing. 

Mothers ought to know 
more about the wonderful 
help which Scott’s Emulsion 
would give their children. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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| Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur 
chasing a memorial. 


Granite ‘e Marble “< Bronze 
Mention this paper. 


Send for Free Booklet. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora 8. Davis, D.D. Net, $1.00. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 


| book, in which he has incorporated much material 
| which is new as well as the most interesting and 


significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
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hree Fas 
alifornia 
Trains 


The direct route to the Pacific, 
the Pioneer Line west and 
northwest from Chicago, and 


the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, is The North- 
Western Line. The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
with two other fast trains, traverses 
this historic highway daily, with the 
finest of equipment and the quickest of 
schedules, through to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland without 
change. 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Low Rate Tourist Tickets on sale daily from 
all points. Be sure your ticket reads via The 
North-Western Line. Booklets and full infor- 
mation as to rates and schedules on request. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 


Chicago, Ill 
NW106 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A PARTY UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT 
WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 21 1N 
AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF VESTIBULED 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, WITH 
DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY-FIVE 
DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE sSOUTH- 
ERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all'the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, in- 
cluding the Wonderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, a Week inthe City 
of Mexico, and a Four Days’ Trip over the 
Vera Cruz Railway. 





On the same date there will be a party for 
a seventy-two days’ tuur through 


Mexico and California 


going via St. Louis, and Arkansas Hot Springs 
and returning via Colorado. 


California Tours, Dec. 15: Jan. 12,21, 26; Feb. 11, 
16; March 3 and 8 


Tours to Florida and Nassau, Jan. 12, 26; Feb. 
16; March 1. 
Oriental Lands Tour, Jan. 5 or 30. 


Special Cruise to the West Indices, January 16. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(#” Send for circular, mentioning trip desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
306 Washington St., next to the 0ld South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia’s New Exponent of 
Congregationalism 


The going of Rey. Charles L. Kloss from the Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., Church to Central Church, Phila- 
delphia, calls attention to a unique personality. A 
man needs to be unique in these days tv attract an 
audience in our great cities, and Mr. Kloss goes 
properly accredited in that particular. He is sui 
generis. There is only one of him. Compact and 
solid in figure, his physique is the expression of his 
mental traits. He can say more in a short sermon 
than any man in these parts. He can say more in 
a single sentence than some ministers in a whole 
sermon. He once called a fellow-minister ‘the 
nugget preacher.’ Uneconsciously he described 
himself. He begins at once with what he has to 
say and e-ntinues saying it until the end. And 
then he stops. He is a happy combination of the 





REV. C. L. 


K LOSS 


intellectual, the spiritual and the practical. His 
good humor and undaunted optimism are conta- 
gious. As for his theology: take a good solid basis 
of the Lutheran article (received in childhood from 
his father, a Pennsylvania minister); mix in a 
large quantity of Samuel Harris’s teaching at Yale; 
add a dash of German speculation; boil all down 
into a concentrated essence of evangelical and 
practical fervor by the fires of a fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in Kansas and Missouri, and you have 
Kloss as he will set forth the truth on Green Street, 


Philadelphia. 
As for his work at Webster Groves, it was a case 
of ‘“‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” He has owned 


the town for six years. To say they mourn his 
departure is to put it mildly. If they were Orien- 
tals they would clothe themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes and wail. But being nice, sensible folks of 
our best suburb, they will thank God for the past 
and take courage for the future. We bespeak all 
sorts of good things for Central Church when this 
breeze from the West strikes the placid city on the 
Delaware. c. a. 3. 


Arrangements are consummating for a mis- 
sionary campaign in Eastern Maine, in behalf 
of the American Board, to begin at Bangor, 
Nov. 29, and continue about ten days. Sec. 
James L. Barton, Rev. John K. Browne, of 
Harpoot, Turkey, Rev. Charles 8S. Vaughan, 
of Manamadura, India, and Rey. George M. 
Rowland, of Sapporo, Japan, will speak, and 
local pastors will co-operate. 





BRICHT’S DISEASE 


Caused the death of Doctor Bright. Bright’s Dis- 
ease is simply slow congestion of the Kidneys. In 
the last stage the congestion becomes acute and the 
victim lives a few hours, or a few ors, but is past 
saving. This insidious Kidney trouble is wd by 
sluggish, torpid, congested liver and slow, consti- 
pated bowels, whereby the Kidneys are involved 
and ruined. 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a foe to congestion of 
Liver, Kidneys and tissues. It promptly relieves 
the congestion and carries it out of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, tissues and blood. Drake's Palmetto Wine 
restores the mucous membranes to healthy condi- 
tion, relieves the membranes throughout the body 
from inflammation and Catarrh and cures Catarrh, 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney disease to stay 
cured. It gives relief immediately, builds up vigor 
and health, prolongs life and makes it enjoyable. 
A trial bottle always gives relief and often cures. 
A trial bottle will be sent to every reader of The 
Congregationalist who will write for it to Drake For- 
mula Company. 400 Drake Building, 100 Lake St.. 
Chicago, Ill. A postal card will dips 5 this wonder- 
ful tonic Palmetto medicine to you absolutely free. 
It isa boon to disease-ladened, pain-ridden men and 
women. 
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Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
Stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


MADE TO ORDER 
IN ONE WEEHR, 


58 to °40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


Some ladies who much 
prefer to have their gar- 
ments made to order fre- 
quently hesitate on account 
of the usual additional cost 
over ready-made dresses. 

Our unequalled facilities 
entirely overcome this ob- 
ection, and any lady can 
have her garments made to 
order by us in the 
very latest style at 
from $10 to $25 
below the prices 
usually asked. 

We make every garment 
especially to order from 
measurements which you 
send us, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. There isa style 
and individuality about our 
garments that dis- 
tinguish them from 
ready-inade goods. 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates 126 new 
and exclusive de- 
signs not shown by 
other houses, and 
our stock of over 
400 materials comprises the latest and most up-to- 
date fabrics for winter wear. Under our system 
we save you the usual trouble and annoyance of 
having a gown made by a dressmaker. ye cater 
to thousands of well dressed ladies in all parts of 
the United States who have patronized us from 
five to fifteen years. 

Remember that we take all the risk; if 
any garment which we send you is not entirely 
satisfactory, return it promptly and we will refund 
your money. We desire to please you, as we realize 
that a satisfied customer is the best advertisement 
we can have. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
by women of taste and experience, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles and mna- 
terials. When you send us an order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that 
it would have if it were made under your personal 
supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail to an 
part of the United States. Ask for WINTE 
CATALOGUE No. 52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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)CLYDE} 
}FLORIDA 


NEW YORK-BOSTON 


PCHARLESTON:SC:¢ 
~ JACKSONVILLE-FLA’ 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 

and intermediate landings. 
The ‘“‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, Puira- 
DELPHIA and Eastern Points, and 
Cuarveston, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE 
Fra., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 

FASTEST MODERN 
STeamsuirs ano FINEST SERVICE 
G. EGER, G. M. 

WM. P. CEYDE.& CO, General Agents 
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From the Newto. Circuit 


' 

The seven Newton churches are in the full tide of ; e ff 
the season’s activities, and in nearly all new em- reat a sazine er 
phasis is laid upon the educational side of church- ‘ 
life. Xliot Church has organized a Junior Society | 
of Christian Endeavor which opens promisingly. to ur ea ers 
The new echo-organ, a memorial of Lueien N. 
Chase, a former chorister and Sunday school super- . zs ly 
intendent, has just been completed. North Chureh By special arrangement with the publishers we are 
is rejoicing in its increased facilities afforded by the enibled to make the following remarkable offers: 
enlargement of its building. The expense, $4,200, 


has been provided for, Eliot Chureh generously fur- | $ 
nishing more than half the required sum. Dr. 0. 8. SUCCES S 9 = = = = 1 .00 Our Price 
Davis of Newtonville is giving a series of illustrated i 2 g 

The Great Home Magazine of America. See Only 


lectures, which are largely attended. The opening | f 1 ial t i se 
one was upon the Holy Grail legend and the Abbey our-page editorial announcement In princi- 


paintings. He has introduced more Bible study yeh eater Ragen 
into the weekly prayer meeting and increased its R . ae ® 2 50 
interest. B eview of eviews, = ® 
At Auburndale on Sunday evening, Nov. 15, Mr. \ thi ; hich will keep you in 
Raotl: Adéska exinetos sate aire A monthly magazine which w ceep yo 
och Adams, principal of the Newton high school, touch with national and world politics. In- 


gave an excellent address on Morality and the Pub- ; - : d : ie 
: ra dispensable in the coming presidential year. 
lie Schools. The example of the Auburndale church ones SI = F 


in thus furthering the co-operation of church and e 9 or 

school is worthy of wide imitation. Last Sunday Frank Les 1e & Pop. Mo. 1 -00O All Three 
evening a chorus choir sang Gounod’s Gallia. This 
ehurch provides its people a rich treat through a 
eourse of lectures by Prof. H. 8S. Nash on Literature 


and Life in the Apostolic Age, given fortnightly, be- SUBSTITUTIONS « You may substitute for Review of Reviews in the 


One of the leading magazines of the country. 








i ec. 18. . ; 3 » : 
en thnk West Newton, is also training its above offer any one of the following magazines: 
young people musically, and they are preparing a World’s Work (33.00). Outing ($3.00), Country Life in America ($3.00) Art 
eantata to be given later in the winter. At the Interchange (34.00), Linpincott’s ($2.50), The Independent ($2.00), Current 
Highlands Dr. G. T. Smart gives a monthly lecture ° 


Literature (33.00). 


on English Writers of the Nineteenth Century : . . oy , 
. \ You may substitute for Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly any one of the 


Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin and 


Matthew Arnold. following one dollar magazines: The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
The new edifice for First Church, Newton Center, Woman’s Home Companion, Pearson’s Magazine. 
is going up rapidly, the stone work being now com- r . Ae ; Por **Sueeess ”’ 
subs es allowed for ‘‘ Success. 
pleted, except the tower. Services in Bray Hall are No substitut ul 
well sustained. A mission study class of young Send all orders today to 


people is studying Dr. Beach’s Princely Men of 

the Heavenly Kingdom. Two Bible pri are THE SUCCESS COMPANY, University Building, New York 
using Mr. Robert E. Speer’s Principles of Jesus as 

a text-book, with satisfaction. The pastor is using 

blank-book and two five-cent Testaments. The : Ps a Del ight ful 

questions, with the references, are pasted on the mar a 
Ic ft-hand page, and the texts containing the answers mies 3 ( om ort 
are cut from the Testaments and pasted opposite. a 5 





with his children’s class a method tried and ap- 
proved by his neighbor, Dr. E. F. Burr, of the Bap- 
tist church. Lessons on the Teaching of Jesus are 
prepared weekly. Each child is provided with a 


This furnishes occupation for an hour on Sunday gh veh,’ ; Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 

afternoon, fixes the texts in mind, and, when the a” # lightful comfort ona railway journey than on the 

ic is done, gives the child ware. a thorough o ha great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
nowledge of the teaching of our Lord on funda- - os , Southern Railway. 

mental questions. The church looks forward to | \ ‘ And this is due to the equipment — always 

celebrating its 240th anniversary next July in its | , t the best —excellence of road bed and nicety of 


weather - ser hi b , track adjustment, features wherein it excels 
all others, and which makes every mile one 
of comfort and pleasure. 

When you have occasion 

a > to travel between Chicago 

4 ; pa and Cleveland, Buffalo,New 

RAYMOND & | Pax > - } ‘ *\ \ York and Boston, by using 

i a \ the Lake Shore you will se- 

WHITCOM B’S Bris os f a% cure absolutely the best in 


TOU RS travel that money can buy. 
s 


For “Book of Trains,"’ or 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Let not the stream of your life be a murmur- | 
ing stream.—Spiritual Gems. 








travel information, address 
A. J. SMITH, 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Cleveland, O. 


ORIENTAL LANDS 











Wworrest DELL FOt FOUNDRY 
Sailing for New York on the Mammoth Steam- YMYER | ong 
ship “ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” Tuesday, Jan. 5, Cand CHINE Lape yt a 
and visiting London, Paris, the Riviera, Nice, Monte CHURCH re ate ond Tia On'y. oy oe. * 
Carlo, and the Italian cities before going to Alexandria Bxr.i:8. THE i oo gy 
and Cairo; then up the Nile to the First Cataract; to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con eineinaati, © Ds. } Doe Poowpa: Posenass: ». 


through Palestine and Syria, the Levant, Turkey, Greece, 
etc., sailing from Naples homeward late in A April. 


a CHIMES” 
Jan uary 30, sailing from Boston and connecting at CHURCH BELLS and F PEALS 
vapeil 4 Annual. Sp ring Tour through Italy Sicily CH U R< H ORGAN S perior Copper an: 
atin, erma: e Rhine, P , MoSHANE! Balt FOUNDRY. Baitimore.ts 


Paris, London, ete. (con- 











Austria, Germany, 
necting 4 ‘Naples ‘with Oriental Lanis trip). TS 
Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, Europe, etc. LATEST IMPROVEMEN ‘PEWwSsS— PULPITS 
by Hallway or Steamer, inclusive of independent tours BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Church Purniture of all kinds 
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In and Around Boston 


Mass Meetings for Men 

The latest project of the Y. M. C. A. has 
been a series of four meetings for men, held 
Sunday afternoons through November, at the 
Majestic Theater. Notice of them was given 
by 1,000 window cards, conspicuously placed; 
by paragraphs in and by advertisements in the 
amusement columns of the daily papers; by 
the distribution of 40,000 free tickets and by 
private letters. In response to this liberal ad- 
vertising the auditorium and first balcony of 
the theater have been filled with the men of 
Boston, of all ages. Most of them were well- 
dressed, intelligent and apparently from the 
ranks of the steadily employed. Members of the 
Y. M. C. A. orchestra played while the seats 
were filling up. The earnestness of the speak- 
ers often proved contagious; and a call for 
those desiring prayers for help to lead a Chris- 
tian life met with a good response. 

** Spiritual impressions defy statistices,’’ but 
as a result of these meetings upwards of 150 
men have declared their intentions of living a 
Christian life. These and other names have 
been referred to the special care of local pas- 
tors; members of the Association call on oth- 
ers; some have already joined the association, 
others will come to the Bible classes. 


Good Lectures at Berkeley Temple 

Congregational pastors have prominent place 
in the lecture course now going on at Berkeley 
Temple on successive Tuesday evenings. The 
speaker this week was Rey. F. L. Goodspeed 
of Springfield, while next Tuesday Dr. Hillis 
will give his popular lecture on Ruskin. This 
course is designed to obviate the deficiency in 
the finances which has sometimes occurred at 
the end of the year, and the friends of the 
temple are appreciating the opportunity of 
thus aiding the work while listening to de- 
lightful lectures. 


The Club’s November Meeting 

The Congregational Club evinced its hearty 
sympathy with the movements now under 
way for denominational unity and aggres- 
siveness by giving the general subject the 
right of way at its meeting last Monday even- 
ing. The special topics, Congregationalism 
in the Old Bay State and The Supreme Need 
of the Chureh a Living Sacrifice, were dis- 
cussed respectively by Rev. W. A. Knight of 
Brighton and Rey. A. B. Chalmers, the new 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Worcester. 





BOTH FEEL 


What Proper Food Does for Both 
Mind and Body. 


Physical health, mental health, indeed al- 
most everything good on this earth depend in 
great measure ie proper food. 

Without health nothing is worth while and 
health can be won almost every time by proper 
feeding on the scientific food Grape-Nuts. 

A California trained nurse proved this: 
“Three years ago I was taken very sick, my 
work as a trained nurse having worn me out 
both in body and mind, and medicine failed to 
relieve me at all. After seeing a number of 
»yhysicians and specialists and getting no re- 
ief I was very much discouraged and felt that 
I would die of general nervous and physical 
collapse. 

** My condition was so bad I never imagined 
food would help me but on the advice of a 
friend I tried Grape-Nuts. The first package 
brought me so much relief that I quit the med- 
icines and used Grape-Nuts steadily three 
times a day. -The result was that within 6 
months I had so completely regained my 
strength and health that I was back nursing 
again and I feel the improvement in my brain 
power just as plainly as I do in pl 
strength. 


“ After my own wonderful eg ge with | 


Grape-Nuts I have recommended it to my 
patients with splendid success and it has 
worked wonders in the cases of many invalids 
whom I have attended professionally.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Look in each package fora copy of the fa- 
mous little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’”’ 
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Mr. Pierson Upheld by His Dismissing Council 


The council which recently dismissed Rey. 
Isaac Pierson from the South Medford church, 
after recognizing his sterling character and 
efficient service, not only in his own church, 
but in aiding to abolish pool selling at Mystic 
Park, recorded its judgment that ‘‘in the 
unfortunate controversy with the King’s 
Daughters, within his parish, he was alto- 
gether right in the principle involved, that all 
organizations within a church and _ parish 
should be subject to the direction of the pas- 
tor and church committee.’’ Mr. Pierson was 
a successful missionary of the American 
Board in China for more than twenty years. 


A Voice from the Northland 

Boston is soon to receive another visit from 
Rey. Egerton R. Young, that valiant and en- 
thusiastic missionary among the Indians in 
the North. His previous visits to this region 
will be well remembered by those who heard 
his lectures and stories, and saw his striking 
pictures. After filling appointments in Mel- 
rose, Medford, Dalton, Reading and elsewhere 
he was to spend Thanksgiving with his brother, 
Rey. C. S. Young, of Newmarket, N. H. In- 
quirers as to Mr. Young’s engagements are 
referred to Mr. Frank G. Kellogg, Melrose, 
Mass. 


Centennial at Fair Haven, Vt. 


First Chureh, Fair Haven, Vt., was a hundred 
years old Nov. 15. The observance began with the 
first ringing of a bell given by Rolland C. Reed in 
memory of his father and mother, Deacon Corril 
and Marcia A. Reed. Rev. R. H. Ball, pastor since 
1889, who has received into the church nearly two- 
thirds of the present members, traced The Influ- 
ence of the Past on the Present. Twelve young 
people united with the chureh, individual commun- 
ion cups being first used, with much satisfaction. 

An address was given on The Influence of the 
Chureh on the Community by Dr. R. C. Flagg, 
grandson of the first pastor and himself pastor 
1880-89. There were also congratulatory ad- 
dresses by local pastors. A Centennial Hymn com- 
posed by Deacon E. H. Phelps was sung, and a his- 
torical paper was read by the pastor. 

There were fifteen members at the beginning. 
For several years services were held in what was fa- 
miliarly known as “the Lord’s barn.” Rey. Rufus 
Cushman, first pastor (1807-22), received a salary 
of $165.67. With a membership of nearly 150, the 
church how occupies a commodious and attractive 
house of worship, and is well equipped for work. 

At the banquet postprandial addresses were 
made on Rey. Dan Kent of Benson, moderator of 
the council which organized the church, Rufus 
Cushman, Alexander Donahue, an eccentrie¢ Irish- 
man who gave the chureh its first bell, and Matthew 
Lyon, a notable character in the early history of 
the town. OC. "Ss. 


The New Minister at Three 
Oaks, Mich. 


Rey. George B. Hatch, who has recently removed 
from Berkeley, Cal., to Three Oaks, Mich., was a 
classmate of President Roosevelt at Harvard. His 
theological training was begun at Hartford and 
completed at Union Seminary. His pastorates have 
been at Jewett City, Ct., Lynn, Mass., and Berke- 
ley, Cal. He took a thorough course in that best 
kind of elocution which develops spiritual and effec- 
tive personality. Literary powers of choice quality 
and culture add rare charm to his style. 

Mr. Hatch is pre-eminently a preacher. The chief 
elements of his power are a genuine and deep-based 
Christian manhood, faith serene won in victory over 
skepticism, trust and sympathy born of struggle and 
sorrow, elevated spiritual vision which “ sees into 
the life of things,’ constant fellowship with the 
Word of God and life in God. He isa preacher to 
the thoughtful, the sin-burdened, the suffering, the 
aspiring. To such he brings the manifold gifts of 
God in beauty and abundance. Upon each depar- 
ture he has left behind many souls ennobled in 
truth and virtue and an atmosphere purified and 
aglow with exalted conceptions. Ea 


Men love to hear of their power, but have 
an extreme disrelish to be told their duty.— 
Burke. 
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LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE ITS 
OWN WAY. 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as some 
men treat a balky horse; force, drive or 
even starve it into doing work at which 
it rebels. The stomach is a patient and 
faithful servant and will stand much 
abuse and ill treatment before it ‘‘ balks,” 
but when it does you had better go slow 
with it and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure 
the stomach that way, but it would take 
so long that they would have no use for 
a stomach when they got through. The 
sensible way out of the difficulty is to let 
the stomach rest if it wants to and em- 
ploy a substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to 
You ean prove this 


| by putting your food in a glass jar with 


one of the tablets and sufficient water 
and you will see the food digested in just 


| the same time as the digestive fluids of 


the stomach would do it. That will sat- 
isfy your mind. Now, to satisfy both 
your mind and body take one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eating—eat all 
and what you want—and you will feel in 
your mind that your food is being di- 
gested because you will feel no disturb- 
ance or weight in your stomach, in fact, 
you will forget all about having a stom- 
ach just as you did when you were a 
healthy boy or girl. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a nat- 
ural way because they contain only the 
natural elements of the gastric juices and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach. It 
makes no difference what condition the 
stomach is in, they go right ahead of 
their own accord and do their work. 
They know their business and surround- 
ing conditions do not influence them in 
the least. They thus relieve the weak 
stomach of all its burdens and give it its 
much needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their popularity 
is so great that a druggist would as soon 
think of being out of alcohol or quinine. 
In fact, physicians are prescribing them 
all over the land, and if your own doctor 
is real honest with you, he will tell you 
frankly that there is nothing on earth so 
good for dyspepsia as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 


The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor pgm gf set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
OPI U M MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


‘Nev. 29, Sunday. Is Christ Dirided?—1 Cor. 


1: 1-17. 

What Paul most feared, outside of self, was 
a diviaed church. For division means ineffi- 
ciency. Personal witness was everything, as 
it really is today. A church quarrel is a pub- 
lic lie about Christ’s kingdom. Paul’s own 
name was made a banner of anti-Christ. Per- 
sonal names have no place as war cries in the 
church. The only permanent holding ground 
of unity is enthusiastic devotion to the honor 
of Christ. 


Nov. 30. Glorying in God.—1 Cor. 1: 18-29. 

Here is the gospel only two words long: 
“Christ. crucified ’’—Messiah, made sacrifice 
for men. Paul would be impatient of the 
modern feeling which makes little of the cross. 
He gloried in it. Death was Christ’s crown of 
honor and the believer’s crown of life and joy. 
Enter into the meaning of these two words of 
life and death and learn how through knowl- 
edge and experience the ages have enriched 
them. Note the freedom of quotation (Jer. 9: 
23 f.) and read that whole passage as a help to 
Paul’s thought. 


Dee. 1. God’s Fellow Workmen.—1 Cor. 3: 

1-15. 

Modern research finds ever more signs of 
God’s activity, shall we be idle in the part- 
nership God offers? - His patience steadies 
our impatience: his power stills our distrust. 
While we work with God, God works in us: 
**We are God’s building.’”’ There is this an- 
swer ever to the challenge of depression at 
the inner and the outer gates. 


Dee. 2. God’s Temple.—1 Cor. 3: 16-23. 

The word is more intimate than temple, it is 
sanctuary—in the Hebrew temple the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies; in the Greek 
temples the place where the image of God was 
kept. The word is here a social word. The 
whole church is God’s sanctuary. When we 
destroy the temple, all suffer. Every trans- 
gression is a social damage. 


Dee. 3. Temperance. 1 Cor. 9: 14-27. 

The wise man selects among life’s gifts and 
opportunities, much more the wise Christian. 
Paul’s criterion was efficiency. Is there any 
better for God’s fellow-workers? Here is the 
real argument for temperance of every kind— 
it makes us more efficient yokefellows in the 
communion of God’s purpose. 


Dee. 4. God’s Care in Temptation.—Cor. 10: 
1-13. 








COULDN’T FOOL HIM 
Dector Was Firm and Was Right. 


Many doctors forbid their patients to drink 
coffee but the patients still drink it on the 
sly and thus spoil all the doctor’s efforts and 
keep themselves sick. Sometimes the doctor 
makes sure that the patient is not drinking 
coffee and there was a case of that kind in 
St. Paul where a business man said: _ 

‘“* After a very severe illness last winter 
which almost caused my death the doctor 
said Postum Food Coffee was the only thi 
that I could drink and he just made me qu 
coffee and drink Postum. My illness was 
caused by indigestion from the use of tea 
and coffee. 

“The state of my stomach was so bad that 

it became terribly inflamed and finally re- 
sulted ina rupture. I had not drank Postum 
very long before my lost blood was restored 
and my stomach was well and strong and I 
have now been using Postum for almost a 
year. When I got up from bed after my ill- 
ness I weighed 98 pounds and now my weight 
is 120. 
“There is no doubt that Postum was the 
reason for this wonderful improvement and I 
shall never go back to tea or coffee but shall 
always stick to the food drink that brought 
me back to health and strength.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


Poe ‘ ee " 
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Some look for the temptation, some for 
the way of escape—the heart’s desire be- 
hind the eyes. Preoceupation with God’s 
work is the best preventive of sin. ‘‘Satan 
tempts the busy man ; but the idle man tempts 
Satan.” Nor may we allow ourselves self- 
pity. Our temptations may be severe, they 
are never unexampled, but always ‘‘ such as 
man can bear.’”’ 


Dec 5. The Lord’s Supper.—i Cor. 11: 17-34. 

We are at the parting of the ways. The 
church in Corinth had kept the original con- 
nection of the Lord’s Supper with a common 
meal. Each brought food for himself and for 
the poor. But they were busy people, of 
many trades, some of them house servants. 
There was coming and going, greedy eating, 
even drunkenness. In such conditions the 
solemnity of the Lord’s Supper was impos- 
sible. Therefore Paul made separation and 
the common meal has dropped out of use. 
There is nothing here to show that Christ 
arranged the details of church life in the days 
between his resurrection and ascension, rather 
the contrary. The living church may change 
its methods for good reasons under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit who teaches through 
experience. 


Among the Seminaries 


The registration is more than a third larger than 
at the same time last year. This increase is largely 
composed of either advanced students or older men 
who appreciate the exceptional opportunities at the 
school for special work. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody’s course in the Ethics of the 
New Testament has received a large gain in at- 
tendance. That on The History of Christian 
Thought since Kant by Prof. E. C. Moore seems to 
be firmly established in popularity. Prof. W. W. 
Fenn’s new course on Theism has aroused much 
interest. It is helpful to the divinity students to 
meet at the lectures men from the college, the grad- 
uate or the philosophical departments who are at- 
tracted by the fields of study presented. The bonds 
between the divinity school and the university at 
large are steadily being strengthened through in- 
terest in common studies, a uniform standard of 
scholarship and the ties of friendships. 

The dormitory, Divinity Hall, has been renovated, 
and new shower baths have been provided. The 
historic Divinity Chapel also has undergone exten- 
sive improvements. Among the features are a new 
pulpit, pews and floor. The woodwork is oak 
throughout. On the east side two massive double 
doors are separated by a central window. The 
three are provided with cathedral glass. H. G. 1. 


ATLANTA 


The third year opens with bright prospects. A 
number of last year’s students were unable to re- 
turn, but the new ones more than make up this 
loss. Many have funds for only a year or two, but 
they stay as long as possible. 

The opening address was by the president on 
The Heritage of a Century. We were fortunate 
also in having with us Dr. A. H. Bradford, who 
gave an address on The Attitude of Congregational 
Ministers Toward Questions of the Times. 

The seminary rejoices in the coming of Dr. 8. W. 
Howland to the chair of theology. Those who 
know of his good work under the American Board 
in India and as president of Jaffna College feel 
that a wise choice has been made. 

Mr. L. B. Nelson, president of the board of trus- 
tees, died recently after a short illness. Mr. Nel- 
son was a promoter of Congregationalism in Geor- 
gia, and when the seminary was chartered became 
one of its supporters. 

A course of special lectures was scheduled for 
November on Foreign and Home Missions. Two 
secretaries of the national societies have been se- 
cured, 

Improvements costing several hundred dollars 
are being made on the building and the grounds. 

A recent visit from Drs. Beard, Cooper and 
Moxom, representing the A. M. A., was much en- 
joyed. 

Indications are that this is to be the best year of 
the seminary. Five young men, possibly six, are 
candidates for graduation. K. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 
— Whittier. 
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IT 1S A JOY TO BE CURED. 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Cured in Short Time. 


It almost pays to have the piles so 
great is the feeling of relief when Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure is applied. They are in the 
form of suppositories and reach the af- 
fected parts at once and the pain ceases 
and a mild feeling of ease and comfort 
takes its place. The healing process be- 
gins immediately and continues as lo 
as the cure is administered until the suf- 
ferer is perfectly and completely well. 

How much more sensible is this method 
than the barbarous torture inflicted b 
the knife and instruments? How muc 
more satisfactory to be able to adminis- 
ter a simple effective remedy in the 
privacy of the home than to submit to 
the humiliation of an examination and 
operation in the physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to sta 
cured, Thousands and thousands of suf- 
ferers the country over have found this 
out through the testimony of their friends 
and others, and the sale of this remedy is 
ee gg enormously every week and 
month. It is certainly a glorious thin 
to be able to make great numbers o 
people happy and nothing will cause hap- 
fa so much or do it so quickly as re- 
ief from pain and the cure of a dreadful 
disease. The proprietors of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, therefore, have a great feeling of 
gratification and happiness themselves 
when the letters from former sufferers 
come pouring in on them telling of the 
wonderful cures and rejoicing and giving 
thanks for their deliverance from this 
terrible disease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by all 
druggists at 50 cents a package or will 
be sent at once in plain wrapper on 
receipt of price by Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, 
treatment and cure of piles. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 
WINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY," 1903 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Ce Bh Bas occ cinco sicsccscivsccsecccce 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies.... 
Real Estate 


$427 





United States Bonds.............-s0cceeeee 
State and City Bonds,.............c0sceeee 
Railroad Bonds. ..........-0+sccecseeeescees 





Railroad Stocks..........cceeceeeseeseees 





Bank and Trust Co. Stocks..............+. 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
TROG TBUBED occ ccc cccccccsccssececccees 112,750.00 

i llected and in hands of 
DUNE sd doce cevcoccsensedbascoeneseosccs 985,872.94 

Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 
hesecdcccasencedsccecvecce apnotecesces 9,315.79 
$17,108,635.12 


LIABILITIES. 
COs CREO a ons cinsdecncideccccccsccces 
Reserve Premium Fund .............++« 
NE DAEUUD 06 ccesacetensciocoocsecsce 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for TaxeS............scsseeeves 
PPE Nis bah 640 bhee cbnteoctchasceses 


$17,108,635.12 
89,436,038.69 








Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
ERIC C. BUS A, 36 Vice-Preast. 

anita H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 

. BURTIS, : 

WILLIAM H. C ENEY, } Ser etaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


WESTERN LANDS 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 

security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete, In 
2% years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now havdling western mortgages has 
hat more experience, We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 
hand has never su . Highest references, 
Write for circulars and tull information free. 


PERKINS& COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 















Not a Higher Criticism, but a 
Higher Appreciation of the Bible 


Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ 
Bi ‘ERNest D. BURTeY and SHAILER MATHEWS 


300 pp., 8vo, Cloth; posipaiu, ©1500 


“It seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible Study that we 
have seen.”’— The Outlook 

“It is written with the purpose of leading men to Christ; and the 
treatment of each theme is manly, intelligent, and spiritual.”—T7he 


Interior 





Principles and Ideals for the 
Sunday School 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


208 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.10 


“ Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best considered book 
of Sunday-school methods that has yet been published.” —Philadelphia 
Press. 

“I think it is in every respect the best discussion of Sunday-school 
matters which has yet appeared.’’—Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, Editor Bible 


Study Union Lessons. 








The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























Thanksgiving Cutlery 


as well as Spoons, Forks and fancy serving pieces bearing 
the complete trade-mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


are the best that money and long experience can uce. A 
supply of table silver for your own use or presentation purposes 
bearing this. stamp carries with it a ona of many years of 
the most satisfactory-service. Sold by leading dealers. 

Ask for Catalogue ‘*K -65.”’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, (International Silver Co. Successor), Meriden, Conn. 


2 NEW YORK. CHICAGO, HAMILTON, CANADA, 







































Twin Screw, 19 Knot, S. S. Prince Arthur 


30 DAYS’ CRUISE 


WEST INDIES 


Via S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 
Of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 


Leaving Boston January 16th Next 
Via PHILADELPHIA. 


Rates $100.00 to $250.00 per Berth 


According to Location. 


For all information, illustrated prospectus (mailed free), 
giving rates, ete., apply at company’s City Office, 
228 Washington St., 305 & 290 Washington St., and 9 State St., or write to 


J. F. MASTERS, 228 Washington St., Boston. 
F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., Kentville, N. 8. 








70,000 Vers 
In 70 Months 


Prove the Merits of the 


Oliver Typewriter 


Not 
What Competitors 
Say 


GOLD MEDAL. The highest awarded 
Pan-American Exposition. 





The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


69-71 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 























